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DAY & MARTIN’ 
REAL JAPAN LIQUID 


Produces And is 
a 
erg B A Economical. 


& NEW DISCOVERY. 


Solid Ivory Billiard Ball 


“ETIOLATED AND ANNEALED” (Registered). 


It is a well-known fact that true, evenly-weighted and centred billiard balls are rarely found 
in any billiard room. 

Scientific Billiards, as played by J. RozEnrs, Junr., Champion, the leading professionals, 
and many of our best amateurs, could not be played with such precision without true balls. 

We have, therefore, for many years being experimenting, and have succeeded in discovering 
& process of annealing or hardening and etiolating the ball, so as to produce a ball with a 
hardened surface, and of a pearly colour, and we now claim to have produced the most perfect 
ball ever introduced to the billiard-playing public. 








The New Etiolated and Annealed Solid Ivory Billiard Ball, registered, can 
only be obtained of— 


BURROUGHES & WATTS, 


19, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


104, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; BOND STREET, SYDNEY, N.S.W. 


CLIVE ROW, CALCUTTA; ont Ag MONTREAL; & TORONTO, 


Jeypore House, Park Village West, N.W., 7th October, 1889. 
Messrs. BuRROUGHES & WaTTs.—_GENTLEMEN,— Your Etiolated lvory Balls are as near per- 
fection as possible. I intend ap ap in all my Matches at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, 
during the forthcoming season. They are much whiter than the ordinary ivory, they run 
truer, are much heavier, and are a real pleasure to play with.—Yours faithfully (Signed), 
JOHN ROBERTS, Junr. 








A BLESSING IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
Th edi 


ese remedies have stood 

7 the test of FIFTY YEARS’ 

t XPERIENCE and are pro- 

nounced the best Medicines 

for Fami } use. THE PILLS 

urify the Blood, correct all disorders of the LIVER, STOMACH, KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, and are 


fivaluable in all comolaints incidental to Females of all s. The OINTMENT is the only re- 
liable remedy for BAD LEGS, SORES ULCERS, and OLD WOUNDS. For Brx tis, Sore Throats, 

















Coughs, Colds, Gout, Rheumatism, Glandular Swellings, and all Skin Diseases it has no equal. 
Manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, and sold by all Medicine Vendors through- 
—— World. Advice Gratis, at the above address, daily, between the hoursof 11 & 4, or by 
e . 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN.FLOUR 


HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


NOTE.—First introduced and designated CORN FLOUR 


by BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard*of, 
and none has now an equal claim to the public confi- 


dence, 


The Hustralian Trading World. 


Price Od. WEBEL Y.) Price 2d. 








A Trading and Financial Newspaper. For all connected with or interested in 
Australian matters. 

Reports on AUSTRALIAN, NEW ZEALAND, and TASMANIAN 
Mines, their Capital, &c., published weekly, with information from private 
sources and Editors’ notes. 


Latest MAIL NEWS from NEW SOUTH WALES, VICTORIA, QUEENSLAND, 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA and 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Published every Saturday. A pre-edition is sent off to the Colonies on the FRIDAY 
evening previous. 
Subscription, 10s. per annum, (which includes postage), to be sent to the Manager 
of The Australian Trading World, 105 and 106, Palmerston Buildings, London, E.C, 





Avoid imitations under various names. Use only the Standard and 
Original Article. 
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HAUTHAWAY'S 
BY PEERLESS 
GLOSS. 


A NECESSITY in every Family. It 
BLACKS and POLISHES Ladies’ and 
Children’s Boots without brushing, being 
supplied with a sponge attached to the 
cork for instant use. 

















Wholesale Depot for the United 
Kingdom, 


91, NEW OXFORD ST., LONDON. 











Swan Sonnenschein & Co.’s 
NEW LIST. 





A HOUSEHOLD DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE, PREV Etve AND CURATIVE. With 
Numerous Illustrations. By F. R. Walters, M. University Scholar and Gold 
Medallist in Surgery, Medium A. Cloth —" 7s. 6d. [Just published. 


“ Has evidently been very carefully prepared forthe use of non- goetecstonsl readers and is commendably 
free from technicalities ; the illustrations are distinctly good.”— Bookseller. 


CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 


The New Volume contains Thirteen Sermons by the late Right Rev. Bishop 
LIGHTFOOT, D.D. Cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. Each 2s. 6d. 
. Sermons by the late CANON LiIpDpON. (First Series). 
. Sermons by BisHop MAGEE. 
. Sermons by ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 
. Sermons by the late CANON LIDDON, (Second Series). [Just published. 


NEW NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


A ST" OF SILENCE. By G. Co~morg, Author of “Concerning Oliver 
nox.” 6s. 
“A powerfully conceived and well-written story.”—Spectator. 
YOUNG MR. AINSLIE’S COURTS iP. By F.C. Patties, Author of “As in a 
Looking Glass.” 6s. 
* We prefer Mr. Philips’s last story to most of his previous ones. ”"— Times. 
* Mr. Philips has never drawn more vivacious pictures of society.”—Morning Post. 
FOR SO LITTLE : A New Australian Novel. By HELEN Davis. 6s. 
“ There is much power, character, and principle in the story.”—(Guardian. 
THE LATE MASTER OF CARNANDRO. By THoMas A. PINKERTON, Author 
of *‘John Newbold’s Ordeal.” 5s. 
“*Is a very powerful picture of the absorption of a man’s whole moral character.”—Guardian. 
“ A good, strong, sensational story.”—Scotsman. 
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NEW TWO SHILLING NOVELS. 


THE DEAD LEMAN. By ANDREW LANG and Pav. SYLVESTER. 

THE LITTLE CHATELAINE. By THe EARL or DEsart. 

THE FATAL PHRYNE; or, Love’s Ordeal. By F. C. Puriips and C. J. WILLs. 
KEPT SECREIr. By Mrs. J. K. SPENDER. 

THE SLOANE SQUARE SCANDAL. By ANNIE Tomas, 


STANDARD WORKS ON ECONOMICS. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WAGES. A History of English Labonr. 
By Prof. J. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. Third and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Thick 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“One of the i, ‘imports ant of economic books.”—Conte mporary Review. * A’ novel and interesting view of 
the rises and falls of wages and prices from the thirteenth to nineteeth century.”— Times. 
ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING MEN. By Dr. BAERNREITHER, 


Translated under the Author's own supervision by ALICE TAYLOR. 8vo. 15s. “It may safely be said 
that there are very few Englishmen who would not find something to learn from Dr. Baernreither’s pages, and 
none who would not find in them suggestive material for thought.”—spectator. 











CAPITAL: A Critical Analyste of Capitalist Production. By Kart Marx. Third 
English Edition. Edited by F. ENGgeLs. Thick 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


A good English translation has long been wanted, and this one is very good. 
not been won by 


Atheneum. 


THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: their Agrarian Condition. Social Life, and Religion. By 
STEPNIAK. Third Edition. Thick 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
“* Of extreme interest.”— Morning Post. 

GERMAN SOCIALISM AND FERDINAND LASSALLE. By W,. H. Dawson. 


With a Portrait of Lassalle. 4s. 6d. arrates the history and expounds th 
ism in a very clear and interesting fashion.” "—Saturday Review. , : ee ne 


ROBERT OWEN. His Life, Times, and Labours. 


So great a position has 
any work on Econonmic Science since the appearance of the ‘Wealth of Nations’.”— 


An By Luioyp Jongs. With Portraits, 
- A’ worthy record of noble activities."—Manchester Examiner. 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & Oo., Paternoster Square, E.0 

















NEW SERIES 


OF THE 


MONTHLY PACKET 


Established 40 years, 





In JANUARY, 1891, will commence 


A New Series of the Monthly Packet, 


EDITED BY 


GHARLOTTE M. YONGE and CHRISTABEL COLERIDGE. 


HE Editors have to call attention toa NEW DEPARTURE in the Management. 
While retaining those special characteristics which old subscribers have a right 
to expect, the scope of the Magazine will be widened and greater variety 

introduced in it; contents; while improvements in the type and general appearance 
will render it more attractive. 


PROGRAMME FOR 1891. 
COMPLETE SERIAL STORIES, to geese during the year, have been arranged 
or, Viz.: 
‘LILIAN AND LILI.’ By the Author of ‘ Mademoiselle Mori.’ 
‘TWILIGHT.’ By HELEN SHIPTON. 
‘THAT STICK.’ By C. M. YOnGE. 
Special features will be a Series of Articles entitled 
‘WORK AND WORKERS,’ 
dealing with professions and employments open to girls and young women, by persons 
actually engaged in them. 
UNPUBLISHED MARGINALIA. By SaMvet TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
SuoRt STORIES AND MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES by well-known Authors, including 
Dector Garnett; Arthur Benson; Lucy Lillie; M. Bramston; Andrew Lang; Mrs 
Vliphant; F. M. Peard; Elizabeth Sewell; W. W. Fowler; Mary E. Hullah; 
KEsmé Stuart; Hon. Eva Knatchbull-Hugessen; Walter Smith, Author of ‘ Olrig 
Grange,’ and others. 


Competitions, Discussions, and Correspondence, conducted by ‘Chelsea China,’ and 
* Bog Oak.’ 


Complete Prospectus post-free on application. 
PRICE OND SHILLING 


¥ r 

NEW STORIES. 
SHREDS AND PATCHES. By E. N. Leies Fay. Ilastrated, 5s. 
MADEMOISELLE. By Francis M. Pearp. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LITTLE PRINCESS ANGEL. By Sretza Austin. Crown svo, js. 
LEAL SOUVENIR. By Atice Weser. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
TRUTH WITH HONOUR. By C. R. Coneeipes & M. Branston. 

Crown Svo, 5s. 

NATURE AND WOODCRAFT. By Jonny Watson, Author of “ Sylvan 


Folk,” “A Year in the Fields,” etc. ‘Illustrated by G. E. Lopse. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





London: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 21 & 382, Bedford Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








BE CAREFUL WHAT YOU LIGHT 
THE FIRE WITH. 


* HIGGINS, have you seen aught of a big bundle of papers that lay in my study 
yesterday ? I can’t find it.” 

“ The one all covered with writing, sir?” 

“ Yes, that’s the one.” 

“ Indeed, sir; I thought it was no use, so | lighted the fire with it, this morning !” 

“ Oh, Higgins, you don’t know what you have done.” 

The speaker was the late Thomas Carlyle, and the papers were the manuscript of his 
“ History of the French Revolution,” on which the great author had been labouring for 
years. The servant had _ lighted the fire with it. 

One night in November, 1888, a man, whose name we will mention presently, lay 
upon his bed, where he passed much of his time, as he was weak and ill. Those of us 
who have been in like case know how comforting it is to rise and sit up for awhile, if 
we are able. Under the same impulse our friend got out of bed with some exertion, and 
was soon seated in an easy-chair by the fire. Letting his eyes roam from one thing to 
another, he presently espied something he had not noticed before. It was a little book, 
and it Jay on the hob or oven. He took it in his hand and said, “* Wife, what is this, and 
where did you get it?” She replied, “* A man leftit here. I haven't looked at it in 
particular, and T put it on the hob so as to have it handy to light the fire with in the 
morning. 

“ll see what it is about before you do that,” said her husband, who then began to 
read its pages. 

What he found there and why it interested him, we shall understand better after we 
have learned his previous history. 

It is just as well to say first as last that we are speaking of Mr. James James. of 41, 
Oxford-street, Newtown, Millom, Cumberland. He is now 26years of age, a member 
of the Millom Wesleyan Band, and has lived at Millom and worked at the Hodd Barro v 
Mining Co’s Works, in that place, ever since he was a boy. He isa native of Cornwall, 
and belongs to a family of miners, his father being pattern-maker at the Hodd Barrow 
W orks. 

We give his story as he himself related it in clear, plain words: ‘“ Up to the spring of 
1-89,” he said, “ I was alwaysa healthy man. Then I began to feel as if something was 
amiss with me. At first, I had a bad taste in the mouth as though my tongue was 
corroded or rusted. After eating, I had a pain at my chest and in both my sides, and 
felt as if 1 was held in a vice. My head was that bad and I got so ner, ous I could not 
bear any noise, more especially the children’s noise at play. I felt low-spirited, and had 
a sinking feeling at my stomach, and was so tired and weary that I had to be continu- 
ally lying down, though it was not from work. 

“so it went on with me until the beginning of May, when | had to give up my work 
altogether. Then I consulted our family doctor, who said I was suffering from the 
liver and indigestim. He gave me different kinds of medicine. and I think I tried 
everything in his surgery, but I got no relief. I was in great agony, and, in spite of all 
the medicine, could not get my bowels to move. What little I ate caused me great pain, 
and I got weaker every day. 

“Then I went to another doctor, who said it was tape-worm that I had, but after he 
had treated me for some weeks without doing me any good, I gave him up. All this 
time I was fast losing flesh, and got so thin my clothes didn’t fit me any more ; they 
merely hung on me. 

* Afterwards I saw three other doctors, who sounded my lungs, heart and chest, and 
all agreed that I was consumptive. and gave me various sorts of physic, and said a 
change of air was the only thing that would do me any good. 1 went to Penzance, 
Cornwall, my native place—being very anxious and disheartened—to see if the change 
would benefit me. Whilst there I consulted two doctors—at St. Just—and both said 
{ was incurable, and they could do nothing for me. 

“IT lingered on in this state for over two months, when I got so bad that my aunt 
wished to telegraph for my father to come and take me home, if he wished to get me 
back alive. After I reached home I gave up all hope. I had been under seven doctors 
for seven months without any good result, and made up my mind to take no more 
physic. Then came the incident of the little book, as it is related at the beginning of 
the narrative. 

“In the book I read of a cure effected by Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup. 1 said 
* Wife, if Llive till morning, lam going to try a bottle of that medicine. Here is the 
account of the cure of a person who had the same ailment I've got. For if I can't get 
well, I'd as lief be dead as alive.’ 

** Next morning I sent for a bottle to Mr. Mason, Millom, and commenced taking it at 
once. In two or three days it gave me relicf, and in less than a week I could eat 
without pain, and got stronger every day. When I came back from Cornwall 1 weighed 
only &st., but after taking Seigel’s Syrup seven or eight weeks I weighed 10st. 6lb. In 
three weeks I was back at my work in youd health, and have never ailed anything 
since. I was never better in my life than lam now. I was off my work eight months, 
and lost £50 by it. The doctors were so puzzled by my complaint that one of them said, 
* You must have a stone wall in your inside.’ 

“I told my friends and fellow-workers that it was Mother Seigel’s Syrup that brought 
me back to life. I will answer any inquiries about my case. 

** (Signed) Jas. JAMES.” 

Mr. James’s complaint was indigestion and dyspepsia, and the peculiarities which 
perplexed the six physicians were symptoms of it. If you ask Mr. James he will 
probably say it was a lucky thing for him that the little book on the hob was not used 
to kindle the fire. Look before you leap. Read before you burn. 
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SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL 


AND HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Is three times as efficacious as 
the plain Oil. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. 
It does not nauseate or produce a 
loathing for food like the plain oil. 
The Hypophosphites and Oilare so skilfully 
combined, that they are much more potent 
in building up flesh and strength than if taken 
separately, and SCOTT’S EMULSION is to-day 
the best remedial agent for the cure of 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC COUGHS, 
BRONCHITIS, ANAMIA, WASTING 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN and 
GENERAL DEBILITY. 


Physicians universally prescribe it in 
preference to the plain oil, having seen its 
remarkable curative effects. 


Any chemist can supply it at 2/6 and 4/6. 
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THE UNEMPLOYED IN EAST LONDON. 


Ata time when much thought is being given to 
this matter, a practical suggestion may be of 
service. Last year more than £300,000 worth of 
foreign matches were purchased by inconsiderate 
consumers in this country, tothe great injury of 
our own working people-—-so true is it that ‘‘ Evil 
is wrought by want of thought as well as want 
ofheart.” If all consumers would purchase 
BRYANT & MAY’S MATCHES that 
firm would be enabled to pay £1,000 a week more 
in wages. 
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Illustrated Lists free of 
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CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest Established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 





THE LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108 F 109, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Guaranteed Genuine Eastern Hand-Made Fabrics. 


Price Tists om application 





The Patent Book Shelf Fittings, 


_ As used in the Public Libraries of Liverpool, Glasgow, Birmingham, London, 
* Melbourne, &c., enables an exact adjustment of Shelves to be made without trouble. 


Hookham’s Patent Picture Line & Fasteners 


Afford the most secure and easy method of hanging pictures. 


RETAIL OF ALL IRONMONGERS. 


Tilustrations and Full Particulars sent Post Free on application to 


TONKS Limited (ate W. Tonks and Sons), 
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GLASS SERVICES, 
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THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. 


By JoHN STRANGE WINTER! 


Author of “ Bootles’ Baby,” “ Beautiful Jim,” “ Buttons,” “ Dinne 
Forget,” elc., ete, 


—:0:— 


CHAPTER I. 
EDWARD, BY DIVINE PROVIDENCE, 


“ We must all die, and not the old alone, 
The young have no exemption from that doom.” 


SHE chill of death reigned over the Episcopal 
Palace at Blankhampton, the awe of a great 
change had fallen over the old city. For on 
the previous day, Edward, by Divine Providence, 
Lord Bishop of the Diocese, had been carried 

===—_—s to _ his last long home in the Cloisters of his 
Cathedral Church. 

The townsfolk had scarce as yet begun to wonder who 
would be the new Bishop. They were full of the quiet 
scholarly graces of the departed prelate—they had forgotten 
how often they had blamed him for not having been more 
prominent among them, for being so gentle,so full of humility 
and all those meek qualities which, as a kind of sop to our 
consciences, we make a point of attributing to Christ, and 
which almost universally we utterly despise in the man! Yes, 
they had forgotten all the irritations, the petty irritations of 
the past; their spiritual head, sanctified by great suffering, had 
become to them a dear saint in glory, whose blameless life 
among them would be a bright beacon to guide them on that 
dark road which we must all tread one day. 
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Perhaps there is no irony so caustic as the irony of events! 
A great spiritual lord was looming in the distance,the not 
far distance, who would be in most things what the good folk 
of Blankhampton had wished in him who had just left them ; 
a big, heavy-jowled man of great dignity of bearing, ponderous 
and arrogant, a patron of Christianity rather than a servant of 
Christ; a man who would make a rule of being prominent 
among his people, who would be their superior in things of 
earth as well as in things of heaven, a man who would seldom 
try to be affable and if he did would invariably make all 
beholders wish fervently that he would not,a man of the world 
worldly, a Bishop of Society, not the society of his own See 
but that portion of the world which is called the “ Upper Ten 
Thousand,” and is commonly spelt with a capital 8. 

As yet, however, Blankhampton was untroubled by the 
personal attributes of Bishops still to come; it mourned him 
who was just gone, and over the Palace where he had held 
gentle sway during nearly fifteen happy and peaceful years 
there still hung the dim shadow of his departed presence, a 
cloud of mourning and woe. 

It was not generally known that Bishop Trevor, as already 
they had begun to call him, had a very romantic history. The 
little world of Blankhampton knew that he had been called 
early to the dignity of the Bench, that he had married a lady 
of title immediately on his taking up his new office, a lady who 
had once been beautiful and young but who was then some 
five or six and thirty years old. They had seemed very happy 
together, and after two years Lady Constance bore her lord 
ason,and in giving birth to the child her own meek and gentle 
life had slipped away. 

The child flourished and throve apace; the nurse who had 
charge of him was in time succeeded by a governess, and the 
governess by a tutor,and when Jack Trevor was a little over 
twelve years old the Bishop, after many months of intense 
suffering, died, and no other mistress had ever come to take 
the place of the gentle, middle-aged bride who had come home 
to the Palace nearly fifteen years before. 

So much did Blankhampton know of the matter but no more. 
They did not know that many and many a year agone,a son 
of the then Lord Trevor had married for love and in defiance 
of his father, and that their Bishop was the only child of that 
marriage—that he lived in poverty and educated his only son 
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no one knew how; that Edward Trevor had won scholarships 
as a boy, had worked himself through a ’Varsity career without 
costing his father a penny beyond his modest tailor’s bill, that 
he had worked on from point to point until he became head- 
master of a great public school, and that as a young man he 
had met and worshipped her who afterwards became his wife, 
and dared not ask her to marry him, partly because he had his 
own parents to support in their older years and partly because 
Lady Constance’s people were such as would not willingly hear 
of their loveliest daughter marrying into what, for her position, 
would be dire poverty. 

Yet Lady Constance had given all her heart to the straight- 
limbed, gentle-eyed young parson, who had never set eyes 
on the head of his house or seen the home of his ancestors, and 
one gay or lordly lover after another went sadly away with 
“No” for an answer,and all the best years of her life went 
by waiting for what she had no hope might ever come to pass. 
Dear, dear, what tender romances there are sometimes in lives 
that seem to the outer world both common-place and un- 
eventful. It happened one fair June morning that Lady 
Constance had been driving with her mother. They had been 
to see her youngest married sister—they were all married 
except Constance—and my lady, the Countess, had been 
expatiating on the way home on the singularity of Constance 
remaining so long a spinster. “I cannot tell how it is, 
Connie,” she said, “you must have been hard to please— 
Margaret will not compare with you for an instant, and she 
never was half so agreeable or so sweet-tempered, and yet 
she is the Marchioness of Ormsby and you are Constance 
Gascoigne yet.” 

“TIT suppose I was hard to please, dear Mother,” answered 
Lady Constance, smiling softly as her heart flew to a great 
public school which she had never seen—where fe ruled 
supreme. 

“Not but that I should miss you dreadfully, Connie,” my 
lady went on tenderly, “ but I don’t like to see Margarets little 
airs and graces and——” 

“Never mind, dear Mother,” said the other, smiling broadly 
now. 

They reached home a moment later, a handsome house in 
Grosvenor Square, and a tall servant in livery came to meet 
them, 

2B2 
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“There is a gentleman, my lady,” he said—* the Bishop of 
Blankhampton—he asked for Lady Constance.” 

“T will go to him—” said Lady Constance. “I dare say it is 
about the Home of Rest. You'll come, won’t you, Mother ?” 
“Presently dear. Carry my books into the library, James.” 

The daughter went upstairs and the mother went into 
the library. 

“Shall I lay another cover for lunch, my lady?” James 
enquired. 

“1! think not, James. We don't know the Bishop of 
Blankhampton.” 

“Pardon me, my lady,” James answered, “but he has been 
here several times. He used to be Dr. Trevor.” 

“ Dr. T'revor——” and then her ladyship sat down and stared 
at the servant with all her eyes—“ the Bishop of Really, 
James, you have surprised me. Certainly another cover must 
be laid. He will probably stay to luncheon.” 

And when she was left alone, Lady Gascoigne knew both past 
and present as clearly as if she had been Dr. Trevor himself— 
she knew why so many men who had loved her beautiful 
daughter had ridden away hopeless and disappointed, she saw 
it all plainly enough now and she went straight past the boudoir 
door to her own room and never put in an appearance until the 
lunch-bell rang. 

Meantime Lady Constance had gone unsuspiciously to her 
visitor and found, instead of a portly old Bishop, an eager-eyed 
broad-shouldered man who held out two trembling hands and 
came to meet her with two eager words upon his lips—* My 
darling—my darling,” and for answer Lady Constance went to 
him without any pretence of shyness, like a child to its mother. 

“T did not know who it was,” she said, with a gladdening in 





her voice. 

And by-and-bye when her ladyship came in, which she did 
with outstretched hands, Lady Constance cried “ Mother, you 
knew !” 

“ James told me,” she answered, and then she looked rather 
hard at her daughter and held out her hand. 

“Tam so happy, Mother,” Lady Constance whispered with a 
blush, 

“ Lady Gascoigne——” began the Bishop, when she stopped 
him. 

“You need say nothing—I see it all,” she said. “ You shall 
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talk to Lord Gascoigne presently. 
down the stairs ?” 

It was not usual for them to go down with ceremony at that 
hour, and Lady Gascoigne never felt the need of an arm at any 
time, but during the few steps they took together, the Bishop 
understood that it was all right and that his new honours had 
made the way smooth and easy for him. 

And the Bishop gave the intelligent James a couple of 
sovereigns before he left the house, to the further enlightenment 
of that functionary. 

Well, in due time they were married and the bride went down 
to Blankhampton. I do not know what the good folk there 
had expected or desired, but Lady Constance Trevor did not 
impress herself very much upon them. Perhaps she did not 
try to do so. Anyway, it is certain that when she slipped 
quietly out of life nobody seemed to think that an irreparable 
loss had fallen upon the Bishop—they thought it was a pity 
that the baby, poor little thing, had not gone too, and they 
made sure that the bereaved husband would marry again when 
the year was over, and if they did not say it, they most of them 
thought that it was to be hoped he would marry a more 
energetic woman next time. 

But they knew nothing of a terrible hour when the gentle 
Bishop had knelt besides his dying wife’s bed, when he had 
watched the life that was all the world to him, quickly ebbing 
away, “Conty, Conty ”—he had always called her Conty— 
“don’t leave me—don’t leave me,” he cried. 

“ Dear Eddy,” she answered, “I think I have to go ”—it was, 
oh ! sucha faint, faint voice—* But I'll wait in Heaven for you 
and—and—you'll have the child.” 

“T’llcome as you leave me, Conty,” cried the poor Bishop in 
an agony of grief, with the tears streaming down his face. 

“ That is in your hands, darling,” she said tenderly. 

It was soon over after that,and Blankhampton waited and 
waited for a new mistress to reign at the Palace, waited and 
waited in vain ; no other woman ever came to supplant the love 
of his youth, the dear wife of his days of success,and Edward, 
Lord Bishop of Blankhampton, as he had promised, went, when 
his time came, to seek his Conty, in the other world, as she 
had left him in this one. 


Will you give me your arm 
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CHAPTER I. 
GIRL AND BOY. 
“A boy’s will is the wind’s will.” 


SUNDAY came and went! An immense congregation gathered 
in the Parish—as the Cathedral is familiarly called in 
Blankhampton—to do the last honours to the dead Bishop, and 
to listen to the address of eulogy which was given by the Dean. 

In one corner of the Palace pew, sat Lady Gascoigne—the 
Countess Dowager now—weeping copiously, as much out of 
genuine affection for him who was gone as for the painful 
remembrances of her dear lost daughter which the past week 
had brought back to her. And in the other corner—his 
accustomed place—sat young Gascoigne Trevor, more commonly 
known as “ Jack.” 

That service was a terrible ordeal for the boy! He was only 
thirteen years old, and the pew apportioned to the Palace 
was like the corresponding one belonging to the Deanery, so 
prominently placed that its occupants were the observed of all 
observers. Every sob that escaped his grandmother’s lips 
tore his heart afresh with an agony that was almost past 
bearing. But on both sides he had come of a proud stock, he 
had inherited the blood which can go to the stake with a 
smile, and will accept triumph or ruin without so much as the 
quiver of a single muscle. He could not keep back the tears 
which would force their way from under his unwilling eye-lids, 
but he would have died before he would have lifted a hand to 
wipe them away ! 

And when all was over he had to face the ordeal of passing 
down the crowded nave between the ranks of eager spectators, 
each one seeming more anxious than another to get a good 
look at the Countess and the Bishop’s only son. What do you 
say, my reader? That you don’t believe that any one would 
linger at such a time to gaze at the fresh grief of the newly 
bereaved! Well, all I can say is that young Jack Trevor knew 
Blankhampton better than you do! He, poor boy, recalled 
clearly enough, the time two years before when the old Dean 
had died, when the people in their anxiety to miss nothing of 
such a raree-show as three heart-broken girls, had not hesitated 
to climb the three steps which led to the Deanery pew and 
hang on to the door so as to get a really satisfying look at 
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the sobbing, crape-shrouded figures still kneeling with their 
faces hidden in their hands! 

So Jack knew well enough that there was no escape for him, 
and he gave his slight young arm to his grandmother and 
passed steadily through the throng of people, his face pale as 
death, his eyes dimmed with tears, yet with his head well up 
in air,a boy with the heart of a man! 

The Bishop had left his son to the guardianship of his uncle, 
Lord Gascoigne, coupled with a wish that he should spend as 
much time with his grandmother, Lady Gascoigne, as that lady 
and Jack himself should wish. 

“J should like him to be as much with you as possible,” he 
had said to Lady Gascoigne the week before his death. “He 
is a good boy, very brave and truthful,and I don’t think you 
will find nim much trouble.” 

“ Edward,” said the old Countess steadily, “ Jack is the very 
light of my old age—my Connie’s boy whom she hardly saw. 
As you say,he is brave and truthful; but if he were not—if 
he were horrid, as many boys of his age are,I would still carry 
out all your wishes if only out of my g gratitude to you for having 
been the best of husbands to my girl and for never having put 
another woman in her place.” 

“T never thought of it,” he said. 

“ But,” persisted the old lady, “many men would have thought 
of it, most men would have thought of it, for after a wife like 
Connie, you must have been often lonely and wretched. Many 
a man would have married again because the empty life was 
too grievous to bear.” 

“JT never thought of it,” repeated the Bishop simply, and 
even then he did not tell her of that last sad promise he had 
made his Conty ; that was a thing between him and her too 
sacred to repeat even to her mother. 

Well, Lady Gascoigne and Jack went back to the Palace 
and tried to eat a miserable meal, which ended in the old 
Countess going off to her own «oom to keep quiet until time 
for the afternoon service at the Parish, and Jack, forlorn and 
wretched, not liking to go to the stables,as was usual with 
him after luncheon on Sundays, found himself somehow walking 
slowly and aimlessly through the West Garden. 

Now the West Garden was one of the prettiest bits about 
the Palace! Jack's mother had loved it,and the Bishop had 
been accustomed to spend many hours pacing slowly up and 
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down its neatly-kept pathways thinking out his sermons and 
his addresses to the young—thinking often too of her who had 
so often walked there hand in hand with him. So Jack, 
hallowed by thoughts of him for whom his grief was yet fresh, 
found himself walking among the bright-hued flower-beds 
towards the bank of the river. And as he walked a voice called 
to him softly— 

“ Jack,” it said—* Jack.” 

Jack Trevor quickened his footsteps as he heard it. “Is it 
you, Ethel?” he answered. 

The garden at this point ended in a narrow shrubbery, 
which in its turn led into a strip of meadow-land which ran 
to the bank of the river. A little wooden gate led from this 
shrubbery to the meadow, and at this gate when Jack reached 
it he found the owner of the voice standing. 

“Oh! Javk, dear,” she cried, “1 wanted so to see you—l 
did write. We are so sorry, Jack,so sorry all of us. And 
I was in the Parish this morning, Jack, and I cried all the time.” 

“Let’s go and sit on the bank, Ethel,” said Jack, holding 
out his hand. 

So together they went, Jack and his friend Ethel, and sat 
down on the river’s bank in the bright August sunshine, and 
as Jack sat with his hand in hers—not because they were by 
way of being sweethearts or in the habit of showing endearments 
towards one another, but only and solely because Jack was in 
trouble—he began in some indefinable way to be comforted. 
His grandmother had tried with all her heart to comfort him, 
it is true, but with indifferent success, for every tear and sob 
that escaped her ladyship had only seemed to rive the heart 
of the boy more crueily. Lady Gascoigne was big, and so—so 
sloppy, yes, 1 inow it’s a vulgar word, yet nothing else seems 
to express her so well. Ler tears were so ready to flow, her 
tongue was incessant, lier reminiscences agonising. Ethel 
was different, she was so gentle and so pretty, she had known 
the Bishop ever so much better than his mother-in-law had 
done. She mourned for him with all her true and tender 
childish heart, yet tears did not have the effect of flurrying her 
whole face as always happened with Lady Gascoigne—tears 
only made her eyes look like forget-me-nots after a shower 
of rain. 

“ Mother says, Jack,” said Ethel presently, “ that you will be 
going away from the Palace now.” 
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“Yes. I am going to live with my grandmother,” he 
answered. 

“In London ?” 

ace fg 

“ Will you never come back to Blankhampton again ?” 

“Oh ! yes,some day.” It was a subject on which just then 
Jack was very loth to enter; but if the very young are good 
comforters, sometimes they prove themselves unconscious inqui- 
sitors of the first degree. All unconsciously Ethel went on. 

“ When do you think, Jack ?” 

“J don’t know. I shall come back when I have a chance. 
I should have had to go next month in any case.” 

“ Yes,” Ethel sighed—* boys do have to go to school—but I 
missed you awfully last year ; and I shall miss you now, I know.” 

“ You will have Mary Bamfylde——” he began. 

“ Yes—but Mary Bamfylde likes dolls,” with contemptuous 
emphasis on the word, “and she screams if she sees a rat, and 
2 wasp sends her out of her mind. She doesn’t know how to 
bait a fishhook nor climb a tree nor—nor anything !” 

“Oh! well, Mary is a duffer, there’s no doubt about it,” Jack 
said in a tone of quiet conviction. “ There’s Dolly Tennent— 
she’s no good, she’s such a mean little thing ; and there is Lucy 
Vivian, she isn’t much better. Well really, Ethel, unless you 
can put up with the Lawrences, I don’t see what you will do.” 

“ T can’t bear the Lawrences,” cried Ethel. 

“They'll be better than nothing,” said Jack—* and when I 
get my holidays perhaps Mrs. Mordaunt will ask me down here 
—and I'll tell you what I'll do, Ethel, I'll ask Granny to invite 
you to stay with us in London or wherever we are.” 

“ Will you, Jack ? Oh! that will be lovely. I know mother 
will ask you down here—I'll get her to ask Lady Gascoigne 
before she goes. 1 know she will.” 

So in hushed yet eager voices the two children laid their 
plans for the future, and presently a servant came in search of 
Ethel. 

“Miss Ethel,” he said, breaking in upon their talk—* the 
mistress has gone to get ready for service.” 

“Yes. I'll come in James, thank you,” Ethel answered— 
she was a very polite little soul, whom the servants about the 
Cliffe worshipped. “Are you going to service, Jack?” she 
asked as James turned away. 


“Oh! yes.” 
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“Ts Lady Gascoigne going ?” 

“ Yes—at least I believe so.” 

Ethel pressed a little nearer to him. “ Jack,” she said in an 
awed voice—* wasn't it awful this morning ?” 

Jack could not help shivering in spite of the bright sunshine 
which was streaming down upon them. “Yes, it was— 
horrible,” he answered. 

“People think it interesting to see anyone in trouble,” said 
Ethel, with unconscious irony—“and instead of looking the 
other way, as they ought to, they stare as if it was a peep-show.” 

“ Yes,” said Jack. 

There was a moment's silence—already they were walking 
along the pathway running through the shrubbery which 
divided the Palace from grounds the gardens of the Cliffe, and, 
as they reached the little gate through which James had just 
pomed, Jack turned to his little friend. “ Ethel,” he said— 

“look here—I’m going to leave you my bull-pup. 

The ready tears began to fill the child’s lov ely eyes. “Oh! 
Jack,” she cried—then by a sudden impulse she flung her 
arms about him and held up her sweet little face to his. “ Dear, 
dear Jack,” she said—* but won’t you want him dreadfully for 
yourself ?” 

“Yes. I dare say I shall,” Jack answered with a boy’s 
delightful candour—* but Crummles is very fond of you and 
he’ll be happier down here than he would be in London.” 

“ Jack,” said Ethel, “I will take care of Crummles for ever.” 

If Jack Trevor had been ten years older he would have had 
a tender little remark to make then—* Happy Crummles” or 
something of that kind; as it was he rather roughly—for him— 
disengaged himself from the tender clasp of the clinging 
arms, and tore himself away with all a boy’s aversion to 
anything approaching a scene, 

“Oh! I dare say Crummles won't mind, he’ll get a very good 
time,” he said gruffly, then went back to the Palace through 
the shrubbery and the West garden, winking hard to keep the 
tears, which would come into his eyes, from falling. 

When he reached the house he found the carriage at the 
door and Lady Gascoigne just coming down the stairs, looking 


oh! 


so large and so hot j in her walesitanen crape-laden garments 
that the boy’s heart fairly sank within him at the prospect of 
sitting through another service at the Parish. 

Tlowever, happily the afternoon service at the Parish is not 
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a very long one—just the evensong and an anthem,and while 
his grandmother was settling herself in the carriage, Jack 
had time to run upstairs and dash some cold water into his 
wash-basin, into which he plunged his quivering face. A good 
mb with a rough towel made him look almost himself again, 
and in two minutes he had brushed his fair hair into a smooth 
wave across his head and was downstairs again. 

And the Parish was fuller than it had been in the morning 
even ;men and women were standing three deep in the broad 
centre aisle,and in groups about the corners of the stately old 
pews, andas soonas Lady Gascoigne and Jack were seated, a 
verger came to ask in an agonised whisper whether he might 
fill up the remaining stalls in their pew as usual? Lady 
Gascoigne assented, of course—she had a heavy crape veil 
behind which to hide her tears—and immediately three smart 
young soldiers were put between her and Jack. Jack was 
thankful. He knew them all, had seen them at his father’s 
table several times and he knew that they would not stare at 
him unmercifully as three women would have done. 

However, the service passed off better than might have been 
expected. Lady Gascoigne did not begin to weep until the 
anthem began ; even then she only wept softly and noiselessly. 





“ The souls of the righteous are in the hands of God, and there 
shall no torment touch them. 

“In the sight of the unwise they seem to die: and their 
departure is taken for misery, but they are in peace.” 


Then followed Spohr’s “ Blest are the departed,” and then 
the congregation subsided into their seats while the offertory 
was collected. In less than ten minutes after that Jack was 
leading his grandmother through the crowd once more, and the 
dreadful day of public suffering was over. 

Looking back in after years, Jack Trevor always declared that 
his real boyhood ended on that day, that he then became a man 
in reality although he had but the form of a boy. In truth at 
that time he was his. grandmother's chief stay and comfort. And 
it was well that it was so; for her son, Lord Gascoigne, being 
laid up with a bad attack of gout, had not been able to go down 
to Blankhampton even for the funeral, and, necessarily, it was 
imperative for the executors to lose no time in arranging the 
Bishop’s affairs and in deciding which of his belongings were to 
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be kept for his son and which were to be sold, as he had directed, 
by auction. 

But at the end of a week Lady Gascoigne had arranged 
almost everything, had separated the pretty modern furniture 
which the dead Bishop and Conty had bought, from the stately 
suites of carved oak, black and shining with the polish of years, 
which belonged to the Palace ; she had set aside all the most 
valuable of her daughter's wedding presents and all her jewellery 
and these had been packed ready to be taken to her house in 
London. The horses were all delivered over to the tender 
mercies of a local dealer and were to be sold during the following 
week, with the exception of a particularly handsome grey cob 
which had been for several years a great favourite of the 
Bishop’s and which Lady Gascoigne thought would be suitable 
for Jack to ride. And last but certainly not least, the evening 
before Jack and Lady Gascoigne were to leave the Palace, the 
boy went over to the Cliffe to take Crummles, the bull-pup, to 
his new home and mistress. 

“You know, Jack,” said Ethel’s mother, “ I really don’t think 
a bull-pup is quite the dog for a little girl of ten years old—but 
Ethel has set her heart upon Crummles so I suppose I must 
give in.” 

“Oh! yes, Mother,” cried Ethel. 

“Oh! yes, Mrs. Mordaunt,” echoed Jack wistfully. 

It was perhs aps a little hard on him to have his parting gift to 
his old playfellow and friend regarded in the light of a personal 
favour towards him rather than from him. He had given Ethel 
his dearest possession, a bull-pup of the true Matcham strain, 
he had offered it after a fierce struggle with himself, and had 
with difficulty kept himself from going back on his word, giving 
as apretext his doubt that Crummles would settle in a new 
home or the coachman’s fear that the dog was not yet over the 
distemper. And then to have his precious pup received as 
if he were being given a grudging home out of charity to him 
and kindness to the giver! Well, it was hard, and that is 
where grown-up people are often so stupid and so unseeing. 
If Mrs. Mordaunt had realised the depth of unselfishness and 
nobility, which had their home within young Jack Trevor's 
bosom, her line of action from that day would have been so 
different that this story probably could never have been written 
or the simple reason that it would not have been there to 
write. As it was she had yielded to Ethel’s entreaties and 
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understood nothing that was going on in the boy’s heart. 
Ethel did, but at that moment Ethel hardly counted, Jack only 
knew that she was the pluckiest little chum he had ever had, : 

“He's a nice boy,” said Mrs. Mordaunt to her husband a 
little later—* but really I am not altogether sorry that he is 
going away, although it is true we shall never get such a 
neighbour as the dear Bishop again. But Ethel is getting as 
wild as a hawk, more like a boy than a girl.” 

“She might be worse,” remarked Major Mordaunt, who had 
always been a great friend of Jack Trevor's—* the boy is as 
honest as the day and as plucky as P 





“Oh! yes, yes,” his wife broke in—*but there are other 
things to consider in a girl’s training than those.” 

“Hm,” muttered the Major—*I don’t know so much about 
that—honesty and pluck make a very decent groundwork— 


ve—try decent, my dear.” 





CHAPTER III. 
ONLY A MEMORY. 


T remember in the sunshine of my childhood’s happy days, 

A little maid with fair blue eyes and sweet and simple ways, 
We wander’d mid the fragrance of the smiling summer flower, 
And we play’d among the shadows of the fire-lit winter hours. 


YEARS came and went—springs gave place to summers and 
winter snows nipped the last gleam of beauty from autumn 
foliage,and so time passed on. But Jack Trevor never went 
back to his fond and faithful little playfellow at the Cliffe. 

Crummles settled down in his new home and straightway 
forgot the young master whose heart had been so sorely wrung 
at parting from him. You see Crummles was very young and 
it is only old dogs who have anything to boast of in the way 
of memory, and although Ethel talked to him often of Jack, 
it must be confessed he was more than satisfied with the change. 

And Jack never went back. Not that Jack was to blame— 
but when his first holidays came, that was at Christmas, Ethel 
was lying ill with a mild attack of scarlet fever, and the long- 
talked-of visit was of necessity put off. And at midsummer— 
it was before the time of long Easter holidays—Mrs. Mordaunt 
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and Ethel had gone to Switzerland to spend the summer, and 
-apparently Mrs. Mordaunt never thought of asking him to pay 
his visit there. 

So the time went by and gradually the correspondence 
‘between the two, which had at first been regular and volu- 
minous, fell off, not with apparent intention but really 
insensibly ; it dwindled from weekly letters to letters on occasion 
—hirthdays, valentines, Easter eggs, Christmas and New Year's 
cards,andso on. Then at last there came a day when Ethel 
did not send back a valentine and Jack did not send Ethel a 
birthday gift. It was not Ethel’s fault in the least; she had 
bought the card, but her mother had remarked in an acid sort 
of voice that really it was time now that she should let Jack 
Trevor alone; Jack missed the card sorely though he said 
nothing about it to anyone, and Ethel cried over the want of 
the birthday gift and confided her grief to Crummles, who 
was getting a staid dog now and bad always been discreet in 
keeping the confidences made to him—and the links of the chain 
once broken, the friendship between the two seemed to die out. 

By this time Jack Trevor had left his first school and had 
gone to Eton—he was in fact nearly sixteen. His career at 
this time was not especially remarkable. He had, owing to 
his father’s foresight and prudence,a fortune of about twelve 
dhundred a year and was therefore as well off as was necessary 
for any school-boy. He still lived with his grandmother and 
was still the very light and life of her oldage. Like most 
parsons’ sons, he was remarkable for great proficiency in all 
manner of sport and was very daring and full of courage. He 
rode well and drove well too,he was good at all manner of 
games and was a handsome lad, well-made and fair-faced, with 
frank eyes and a pleasant mouth. He had that charm too 
which is perhaps the very greatest charm in a man, a sweet- 
speaking voice. 

It was no wonder that old Lady Gascoigne loved him so, 
for he was far and away the flower among her grandchildren. 
Lord Gascoigne, her eldest son, had married late and had two 
little sons in his nursery who had no trace of the Gascoignes 
about them, but strongly resembled their snappish, sharp-nosed 
little mother both in face and in disposition. 

Mrs. Hugh Drummond had an immense number of sons and 
daughters, all sandy and freckled like their Scotch father. Her 
second girl had only one very delicate boy, who spent most of 
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his time lying on a sofa ; and the little Marchioness who had 
given herself airs to Conty, was childless. Small wonder then 
that the old lady liked Jack the best of all. 

From Eton Jack Trevor went to Sandhurst, and from 
Sandhurst he was gazetted to the 15th Dragoons. ‘Then his 
soul was satisfied, and he set himself to enjoy the two months’ 
leave as only those who are young and unburdened with care 
can enjoy anything. 

He spent part of his leave in making a round of country 
visits,and among others he went to stay at the house of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Blankshire, some half-dozen miles from 
Blankhampton and his old home. As a matter of course he 
met the Bishop and equally as a matter of course he was 
introduced to him as the son of his predecessor, and naturally 
enough he was asked to dine at the Palace. 

Six years had gone by since he had seen the place, but the 
dreadful familiarity of everything struck him most painfully— 
he sat at the same table, on one of the self-same chairs on 
which he had sat as a boy, the same heraldic device was 
blazoned on the plates and dishes, graven on the spoons and 
forks, nay, the very butler was the same, the same who had 
served his father faithfully during ten years and called him 
“Mr. Jack” just as he had done half-a-dozen years before. 
Once the old man apologised for his familiarity and Jack looked 
round at him with his frank eyes and ready smile—* Why, 
Smithers,” he said—“*what would you call me? I don’t 
suppose if I was at home here still that you would have learnt 
to call me anything else.” 

“No, sir, I don’t suppose I should,” Smithers answered with 
a gratified smirk. 

“Mr. Jack’s just the same as he used to be,” he remarked 
to the cook, who had also been one of the late Bishop’s servants 
and whom Mr. Smithers had hopes of marrying one day— 
“TI don’t see a bit of difference at all. And ’pon my word, but 
it’s a treat after this stuck-up lot that’s afraid of opening their 
mouths for fear of what they may let out.” 

“Ah! Mr. Jack was always a dear boy,” said Mrs. Mennell— 
she was a spinster still but enjoyed brevet rank in the household 
—“many’s the time he’s come to me for his cake, or milk for 
the pup, or something of the kind; and he gave that bull-pup 
to Miss Ethel over at the Cliffe. I remember it as well as if 
it was yesterday.” 
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Now it happened that just at this very moment Jack was: 
saying to his hostess—* By-the-bye, Mrs. Jones,do you see 
much of the Mordaunts now ?” 

The Bishop’s wife hesitated. “Well, we do and we don’t! 
Just now they are abroad and the house is shut up,” she 
answered. 

“Is that so?” said Jack. “I’msorry. I used to know them 
all very well. ‘The Major was always awfully good to me 
he taught me nearly all I know in the out-door line. And 
Ethel was a great friend of mine—a great friend.” 

“Ah! yes !"—Mrs. Jones, who was a beautiful woman, turned 
her face a little aside and looked pensively at a tray of flowers 
in front of her—* but you have not seen her since you weie 
here ?” 

“ Never,” Jack answered. “We always meant to spend 
our holidays together, but we never did—perhaps Mrs. Mordaunt 
didn’t want me down here, and my grandmother is not young 
and perhaps she did not want two of us bothering her at once. 
I don’t know how it was but we never saw each other again 
after I left Blankhampton. What is Ethel like now ?” 

“She is pretty,” said Mrs. Jones quietly —“ decidedly pretty.” 

I wonder why it is that there is no disparagement so effectual 
as damning with faint praise. In that short conversation Jack 
Trevor gathered something that was utterly unjust towards 
Ethel Mordaunt’s looks. Mis. Jones said no more on the 
subject and neither did he, but presently she said carelessly — 
“ By-the-bye, you know, of course, that Ethel Mordaunt is 





going to be married ?” 

Jack stared at her in astonishment—* Going to be married ?” 
he echoed. “ You don’t mean it ?” 

“Oh! yes,I do, She is to be married early in September,” 
the lady replied. 

“ You surprise me !” he exclaimed. “ But—but isn’t she very 
young ?” 

“Yes, I suppose she is—about eighteen I think. She has 
been introduced nearly a year.” 

“ Aud who is the man ?” 

“A Major Dennis—of the 24th Lancers, They have been 
quartered here for nearly two years.” 

“ But he must be old enough to be her father,” Jack broke out. 

“Scarcely that,” said the Bishop’s wife indifferently—* but 
he is older, of course. You see it is a good marriage—Major 
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Dennis is next to the Frothingham title—that makes such a 
difference.” 

“ Yes,I suppose it does,” Jack agreed. 

I hardly know how it was, but he left the Palace that evening 
with his earliest and tenderest ideal shattered. Although he 
had never seen Ethel since they parted just after his father’s 
death, he felt ae if he had lost something, something dear 
to him. 

He was romantic enough, however, to borrow a mount the 
following morning and ride over to the Cliffe, where he found 
a strange lodge-keeper who did not know him, but who told 
him that the family were away and the house in charge of 
Mrs. Sommers. 

“Mrs. Sommers,” repeated Jack—*that was old Nurse’s 
name, surely.” 

“Mrs. Sommers did use to be Miss Mordaunt’s nurse, sir,” 
replied the lodye-keeper. 

“Then I'll go up to the house to see her,” said Jack, and 
rode through the gate and along the well-kept drive to the 
white-walled mansion where his first love had lived all her life. 

A neat housemaid came to the door—Yes, she told him, Mrs. 
Sommers was at home—Who should she say ? 

“Mr. Trevor,” Jack answered; and in two minutes Mrs, 
Sommers came to him. 

“ Dear heart,” she cried—* if it isn't Mr. Jack !” 

“ Yes, Nurse,” answered he, holding out both his hands—“ it 
is. And who is this—not Crummles, surely ?” 

“Yes, it is, sir. The master and mistress and Miss Ethel 
are abroad and Crummles stays to keep me company.” 

The bull—well, i was going to say bull-pup, but Crummles 
was long past the days of his youth—the bull-dog came quietly 
up to Jack and investigated him suspiciously. 

“ Now, now, old chap,” said Jack easily—* you don’t know 
me, of course, how should you?—but you may take me on 
trust, old chap, give you my word for that.” 

Apparently the investigation satisfied Mr. Crummles, for 
after walking several times around Jack’s chair, he sat down 
beside him and rested himself in a humped-up sort of way 
against his leg. 

“Does he do that often?” Jack asked. 

“Not often, Master Jack,” answered Mrs. Sommers—“ only 
when he’s most pleased with anyone.” 
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There was a moment's silence, Jack smoothing the dog’s 
brindled head the while. At last he looked up at the old lady. 

“ Nurse,” he said—* I hear Ethel is going to be married.” 

“Yes, I believe she is, Master Jack,” answered she, shutting 
her lips very closely and smoothing her silk apron down in a 
severe kind of way. 

“ Don’t you like the marriage, Nurse ?” he asked. 

Mrs. Sommers’ lips took a yet severer curve. “I haven't 
been asked to give an opinion, Master Jack,” she said, in a 
passionless kind of voice. 

Jack knew by experience that wild horses would not drag 
another word out of the old lady, so he began to stroke 
Crummles again,and then to ask after various old servants and 
persons about the vicinity of the Palace whom he remembered 
as a boy. 

“You used to say you were going to be a soldier, Master 
Jack,” said Mrs. Sommers, when they had come to an end of 
that subject. - 

“So Iam, I’m an officer of the 15th Dragoons now. I haven't 
joined yet, but I shall donext month, I say, Nurse,” he went 
on, “have you a photograph of Miss Ethel anywhere? I 
should like to see her.” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t, Master Jack, but there may be one 
in the drawing-room,” she answered. “ Will you come and 
see ?” 

But Jack was doomed to disappomtment. Either the 
albums had been put away or Ethel had taken them with her, 
for Mrs. Sommers could find nothing but a faded old picture 
of Ethel taken years before in the garden with the dog 
Crummles sitting beside her. 

“T’m afraid that’s the only one,” she said, “and that was 
taken about the time you left the Palace, Master Jack, Miss 
Ethel has altered a good deal since then.” 

“ How altered, Nurse ?” 

“ Well, she’s tall and pale,sir, She doesnt know what it is 
to have her own way. The mistress fancied she had got to 
be hoydenish and she had governesses for this and masters for 
that, till all the life seemed to be taken out of her.” 

“ And yet she is marrying early.” 

“ The mistress wishes it, sir. The mistress believes in early 
marriages if there is money in the case. And there is money 
here, any amount of it.” 
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“T see,” said Jack. 

3ut, all the same, Jack only thought that he saw; and 
presently he rode away from the Cliffe where he had spent so 
many happy hours in the days that were gone by, feeling— 
well—as if he had been to look at some fondly cherished and 
carefully hidden treasure and had found that it had been stolen 
away long before and only a blank left. 

Poor dear little Ethel! He did not like to think somehow of 
that brave and fearless little soul being cramped and restricted 
by all the tediousness of a conventional education. Ethel, who 
had been as good almost at climbing trees as he was, who 
would patiently dig for bait or watch for a rat with all the 
zeal of a real sportswoman—Ethel who despised dolls and had 
been used to turn up her sweet little nose at all girls’ games! 
Well, it was unnatural, somehow, to think of her being tied 
down to needle-work and piano-practice, to minding her 
imanners particularly and taking care of her complexion! True, 
it was a lovely complexion—he remembered that—but Jack 
had never thought it so lovely as when the red roses had 
bloomed through the brown of the sun’s kisses; and now she 
was pale. It was simply horrid to think of and Jack shuddered 
a little as he rode through the pleasant morning air, with a 
pang at his heart at the thought of how she must many and 
many a time have pined for her old playfellow again. 

“] suppose it had its influence upon he: at last,” he said to 
himself, as he stroked his horse’s ears with his whip, “like 
pinching has on a Chinese woman’s foot. At all events, she 
gave up sending mea valentine. Poor little girl !” 





CHAPTER IV. 
THE FIGHTING FIFTEENTH. 


_“ The manliest thing in this world is to do your duty in that state of 
life to which it shall please God to call you.” 

AFTER this time, Jack Trevor's life underwent a great change ; 
it seemed to flow into different channels altogether. In fact, 
he was then thrown entirely upon his own responsibility, as 


much so as was possible with a young may not yet of age. 
aa® ™ : 
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“T think, Jack,” Lord Gascoigne said to him the night before 
he went down to Brighton to join his regiment, “I think that 
you had better have an allowance of say four hundred a year. 
It’s quite enough for a newly-joined subaltern, in fact, I never 
had more till I was five-and-twenty. You will have your full 
income of course when you come of age, but till then it will 
really be far more to your advantage if you only have a part 
of it.” 

“ All right,” said Jack. He was not extravagant, he had 
no large ideas, no love of show, and to him four hundred a 
year seemed quite as much as he was likely to want for the 
present. “All the same, Uncle Dick,” he said, “I don’t see 
quite how I am to buy my chargers out of it.” 

“No, no, you must be started properly, of course,” Lord 
Gascoigne replied. “ You'll find three horses enough for you, 
I should think.” 

“T suppose so,” said Jack, “unless I should want a polo-pony.” 

“TI don’t see how you'll do it on four hundred a year,” Lord 
Gascoigne said thoughtfully. “But, of course, Jack, if you 
really want more, the money is there and you can have it ; 
only I don’t want you to get into the way of spending it 
simply because it is there to be spent—do you see ?” 

“Oh! yes, I see,” answered Jack easily. “I dare say I shall 
make four hundred do very well.” 

Lord Gascoigne had, however, something more to say. “ You 
see, Jack, twelve hundred a year is a very good income for a 
bachelor, and as long as you remain a bachelor you are all 
right, but if you should want to get married, why, you'll find 
twelve hundred a year just next to nothing at all.” 

“Tll keep it in mind,” said Jack, carefully peeling a walnut. 
“Tl keep it in mind all the time.” 

“ Yes, that’s just what I want,” said Lord Gascoigne, greatly 
relieved by the result of his conversation. 

He had been trying for several days to mention the matter 
to Jack and now felt quite clever and pleased with himself at 
his success. Lord Gascoigne was a very nervous man who 
hated interfermg in other people's business! Although he 
was Jack’s guardian, he invariably felt that he was extremely 
impertinent to be interfering with his private affairs and 
probably, had it not been for his mother’s strong representa- 
tions on the subject, he would have quietly let the question 
ef money matters slide altogether, and Jack would have 
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joined his new regiment in the unrestricted enjoyment of his 
full income. 

“My dear boy,” said old Lady Gascoigne as they sat 
together at breakfast the following morning—* I never lectured 
my own son when he went out into the world, and I’m not 
going to lecture you. But you'll try and keep out of scrapes, 
won't you ?” 

“Yes, Granny,” he answered, and he looked at her with 
his mother’s very own eyes and his father’s frank and fearless 
smile, and then he stretched out his strong young hand to 
her. “And if I do have such bad luck as to get into any, 
I'll let you know at once.” 

Lady Gascoigne laid her beautiful old hand, plump and 
white as a baby’s,in his—“ That was all I wanted to say,” she 
suid—“ except—except——” 

“ Yes, Granny,” said Jack, “ except—— 

“Well, except that when you marry, dear, I only wish 
especially for two things in your wife—that she will be a 
good girl and a lady. You won't forget that your mother 


” 


was both ?” 

Jack edged his chair a little nearer to the old lady's and 
put his arm around her in a winning way peculiarly his own. 
“Dear Granny,” he said—*I never knew my mother, but I 
shall not forget that my grandmother is the very ideal of 
both. I shall never bring any wife to you, Granny, that you 
would be ashamed to receive; you have spoilt me for second- 
rate women.” 

“ My dear boy !” she cried. 

“ And if that isn’t a pretty speech for a child of twenty to 
make to his grandmother,” Jack cried, “why, beat it if you 
can, Granny, that’s all.” 

Thus, with the approval and confidence of his nearest 
relations, Jack ‘Trevor went down to Brighton to join his 
regiment. It is a terrible ordeal for any young man, but I 
must say, he got through it as easily as -he could have expected 
or wished. He had never seen the cramped little barracks, 
but as he drove up to the officers’ mess and looked out at the 
double row of windows all gaily decked out with smart flower- 
boxes, filled with blooming moon-daises and red geraniums, 
he thought the place was as cheerful and home-like as any 
place he had ever lived in; and then he got out of the carriage 
and wondered what would become of him next? 
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While he was waiting there a tall young man came out and 
accosted him. “I suppose youre Mr. Trevor? How d’you 
do ?” 

“ How do you do?” said Jack. 

“My name is Dorrington,” said the tall young man, “ orderly 
officer for the day, more’s the pity.” 

“Very glad to meet you,” said Jack in his easiest voice. 
“ And can you tell me where my things are to go ?” 

“Well, you are to have the rooms next to mine,” said 
Dorrington. “ Your cab had better go round to the back, and 
I'll tell you what—put your traps into my quarters and you 
can dress there.” 

“Oh! thanks awfully,” said Jack. 

Dorrington looked aside at him. “Let's walk round—look 
here, my friend, I'l give you the straight tip—don’t let the 
Colonel hear you say ‘awfully, it’s like a red rag to a bull 
and sets him off on the Service going to the dogs, how officers 
used to be gentlemen, and all that sort of thing, and all the 
fellows who have to sit and listen to his tommy-rot will hate 
you like poison.” 

“Thank you,” Jack said gratefully. 

He had already had a little experience of the ways of com- 
manding officers and knew the value of good advice when he 
saw that it was good. 

“When do your things come—chairs—tables—cot and all 
that ?” Dorrington asked. 

“ | believe they’ve come already,” Jack replied. 

“Then the sooner they are started making you comfortable 
for the night the better; or stay, I’ve got a second little cot 
in my room—I put my brother up sometimes when he comes 
to see me. Will you sleep there to-night? It'll be much 
more comfortable than your own quarters can possibly be.” 

“ It’s really most—uncommonly good of you,” said Jack, who 
had been on the point of using the obnoxious word again. 

“ Not at all, not. at all. Come into the mess-room and have 
a brandy and soda, and then I'll take you round to the office 
and introduce you to the Colonel. He’s not in the best of 
tempers to-day—he discovered this morning that the big iron 
roller has been left out in the rain and has got rusty. Says its 
simply scandalous, that there is a proper shed with ‘ Roller 
Shed’ marked on the door as large as you please and the 
roller is left to spoil in the rain simply because it’s Government 
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property and belongs to nobody in particular. Nobody dare 
tell him that the Roller Shed is used to keep his forage in 
They'll tell him by-and-bye, when he’s got‘over the rust on 
the roller a little.” 

Jack Trevor burst out laughing; he foresaw a very good 
time in the Fighting Fifteenth. 

I do not know how it is but, be the newly-joined subaltern 
ever so blessed with a good opinion of himself, he cannot help 
admiring the subaltern of two months’ or perhaps two years’ 
standing who happens to be the one to receive him when he 
makes his first appearance in what is to be his home for the 
time that he remains in Her Majesty’s Service. The subaltern 
of standing is used to the place, he is used to his uniform and 
his boots make more noise and his spurs jingle more perhaps 
than any other boots and spurs to be found in the whole 
regiment. Heswaggers a good bit and yet it is not offensive 
swagger; he shouts for his man Jinks, or for a mess-waiter 
or for “ Attention,’ when he enters a troop-room, in such a 
voice of command, that outsiders cannot help positively 
respecting him for being able to do it ! 

Jack Trevor had lived all his life in an atmosphere of com- 
mand, but he thought Dorrmgton one of the very finest 
fellows he had ever come across and his very admiration made 
the dreadful ordeal of joining come the easier to him. 

“] suppose you've got your chargers,” said his new friend, 
as they walked across the square towards the office. 

“Oh, yes—they’re coming down to-morrow—my chargers 
and my own gee.” 

Dorrington began to bite the end of his thumb in a thought- 
ful kind of way. “I wonder where the devil you'll put them ?” 
he remarked. 

“ Why ?” 

“ Because there isn’t a stall to spare in the whole barracks, 
What a joke it will be if they have to turn the Colonel’s forage 
out to put a roof over your horses’ heads! Now, here we are.” 

He opened the door of the office and Jack found himself in 
the presence of the Commanding Officer, who was sitting on 
the corner of the large square table which stood in the middle 
of the room. 

“ l’ve brought Mr. Trevor to see you, sir—the new subaltern,” 
said Dorrington. 

“ Er—How de do—how de do? Very glad to see you,” said 
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the Colonel, getting off the table for a minute and then imme- 
diately sitting down again when he had shaken Jack by the 
hand. “I hope you'll like your work and find your quarters 
comfortable. Mr. Dorrington must look after you and—and 
put you up to our ways a little.” 

Dorrington put up his hand in a gesture that was half a 
salute and half an expression of assent to the Colonel's words. 
Jack made haste to assure the Commanding-Officer that 
this had already been done, or rather had already been begun. 

“Thank you, sir—l’ve already been aw—that is uncom- 
monly well looked after,” he said, in his pleasant, easy voice ; 
“Mr. Dorrington has been quite the Good Samaritan to me.” 

“Not because you have fallen among thieves, I hope,” said 
the Colonel quickly, then went off into a fit of laughter at 
his own joke, Dorrington and Jack both joining in as if wit 
so brilliant had never fallen upon their ears before. 

“Let me see,” said the Colonel, when they had recovered 
themselves a little—“ Lord Gascoigne is your guardian.” 

“ And my uncle, sir,” Jack answered. 

“Oh, really! Then your mother was —— 

“ Lady Constance Gascoigne, sir.” 

“ And your father ?” 

“ Was Bishop of Blankhampton.” 

“You don’t say so. Why,I once dined with him at the 
Palace—I remember him well. He was once head-master 
of——” 

“ Yes, sir, he was.” 

“ And a very fine fellow he was too—I am very glad to have 
his son among my officers. By-the-bye, have you got your 
horses down yet ?” 

“ No, sir, they come to-morrow,” Jack answered. 

“Ah! yes; and how many ?” 

“ Three, sir.” 

“Three—I see. Well, we haven’t much room but—er— 
Mr. Do:rington, you might speak to Mr. Long about it. He 
must find room for them, of course.” 

“Tl tell him what you say, sir,” said Dorrington with grim 
humour, and Jack, remembering his little story about the 
Roller Shed, was seized with a wild desire to go off into a 
fit of laughing. Happily, the Colonel dismissed them then, 
and they were able to go out into the open air and laugh 
as much as they pleased. 
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“Here’s old Long coming,” said Dorrington, as they walked 
back across the square. “Long, this is the new subaltern, 
Mr. Trevor.” 

The Quarter-Maeter put out his hand. “Very glad to 
see you.” 

“ How d’you do 2” said Jack. 

“Mr. Trevor has brought down three horses, at least, they’re 
coming to-morrow, Long,” said Dorrington, getting straight 
to his subject—* and the Colonel says you've got to find room 
for ’°em somewhere or other.” 

“T don’t know where,” said the Quarter-Master, with a blank 
face. “I think the Colonel thinks Brighton Barracks are 
elastic. JZ don’t know where tlfree extra horses are going, 
un!ess I turn my own horses out into the yard.” 

“Well, you've got to-night to think about it in, Long, 
said Dorrington soothingly. “Any way that was what the 
Chief told me to tell you.” 

“Well, of course—if the Colonel says so it’!l have to be 
done ; though how would puzzle the Pope himself,” the Quarter- 
Master declared. 

“There's always the Roller Shed,” suggested Dorrington 
slyly. 

“Ah! yes,there is—and there’s the mess-room and the 
office,” cried the other with a loud laugh. 

“Rum old chap, Long,” said Dorrington, as they walked on. 
“He'll manage it somehow, and you'll probably have to pay 
toll, so to speak.” 

“ Oh, I shall get over that,” said Jack good-naturedly. 

Well, after this, Jack really got on uncommonly well—he 
was “drawn ” the first night that he slept in his own quarters, 
which were small and poky,and like the royal “ we ” expressed 
more than there was to express; and the second night they 
made hay in his rooms, and the third they tried him by mess- 
room court-martial for one or two trifling blunders he had 
made during the day. Yet on the whole he got on remark- 
ably well and was soon at home among his brother-officers, 
sooner than he was in the strange mazes of Brighton Society, 
whose two hundred and fifty clearly defined and distinct 
cliques soon make the unwary one, who goes there feeling in 
love and charity with all men, learn to tread like a weary 
pilgrim on unboiled peas. 

(To be continued.) 
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SUNSET SONG. 


Golden light is streaming 
O’er yon hills of blue, 

Blessing Nature’s dreaming 
With a bright adieu. 


Now in crimson glory 
Sinks the gold away, 
Like a warrior gory 
At the close of day. 


Mountain streams are rushing 
Through the rosy light ; 

Hills and vales are blushing, 
Blushing at the sight. 


So in life’s last morning 
Mercies still descend, 

Glory’s sun adorning 
The appointed end. 


F’en the hour of gladness 
Benediction cheers ; 
And the cloud of sadness 
Passes with the tears. 


Rest, when strength is weary, 
Bears a balm for all ; 

Joy itself grows dreary 
Where the shadows fall. 


But a glad to-morrow 
Wakens with the dawn ; 
And no shade of sorrow 


Dims the golden morn, 
C. W, Grrace. 

















THE WEATHER PROBLEM. 
No V. 
By Hucu CLEMENTs. 


THE object of this series of papers is to show how Metcorologists and Scientific men 
have hitherto failed by considering the separate, instead of the combined effect of the 
moon's phases, apses and nodes, upon the weather, and to point out from a study of 
lunar influence in the past how the weather of the future may be predicted, not only 
for years and months but even for days, as will be shown at. the end of each article. 


ERHAPS it would be as well at this stage to inquire 
whether the moon possesses sufficient attractive 
force to produce all the changes in the weather 
which we experience from time to time in different 
parts of the world. While it is admitted by 
everybody that the moon has a potent effect 

upon the water and really controls the tides, it is generally 

denied by scientific men that the moon has such corre: pond- 
ing effect upon the atmosphere as would account for all the 
vagaries of the weather. 

The subject of air waves and air tides is really not understood, 

'Lhere can be no doubt but that as the moon produces tides 
in the water, it also produces tides in the air. 

But so far, we know little or nothing of the existence of 
these aerial tides, and have therefore been unable to trace 
out any law with regard to their movement. 

Although the time of high-water may occur at all hours of 
the day round our own coast and all over the world, it isa 
general fact that at each place the tides are daily later by 
about 50 minutes,the exact time that the moon is later each 
day in coming to the meridian. 

Similarly the aerial tides, like the water tides, may follow 
the moon in being 50 minutes later in succeeding days, but 
we have not been able to observe any such phenomena which 
it is assumed the barometer ought to record if these tides 
were in existence. 

It does not, however, follow that, because at any given place 
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the barometer does not indicate a tide, there is none. Of 
course we are 80 located that we can observe the water 
tides, but living as we do at the bottom 6f the aerial ocean, 
we cannot hope to be in a position to see the tides that occur 
atits surface. 

It may just possibly happen that if a water barometer 
were placed at the bottom of the ocean, it would not indicate 
these water tides because the heaping up of the water, causing 
additional pressure on the bottom, might be neutralised by 
the pulling-out force of the moon, no additional pressure 
being recorded, 

In the same way there might be a considerable aerial tide 
and heaping up of the air over any given place, but the moon 
might pull out the atmosphere and relieve the additional 
pressure on the surface 

Then again, the air has great freedom, there being no 
barriers to prevent its motion round the earth, but the water 
is split up into sections by great barriers of land, and is about 
770 times denser than air,so that it is much more diflicult 
to move, 

It bas been calculated by Newton that the moon exerts at 
the surface of the earth an attractive effect of only about one 
eleven millionth part of that of gravity, otherwise, acting upon 
a cubic fathom of water weighing about six tons, it would pull 
upwards ten grains weight, or raise the general level of the 
surface of the ocean by this direct pulling force about 7-100th 
of an inch, and correspondingly elevate the air by about 44 
feet. It is evident, therefore, that if they depended only upon the 
direct pulling or lifting force of the moon, the tides, whether, 
aqueous or aerial, would be inappreciable. 

Besides, this lifting force gets less and less north and south 
from the parallel of latitude directly under the moon, becoming 
zero at 55° north or south, beyond which it actually becomes 
a depressing force. 

The moon being sometimes only 23° south from London, 
and at other times as much as 80° south, it is apparent that 
the direct perpendicular lifting force at London would be 
under the most favourable circumstances much less than that 
calculated by Newton, while at other times there would be a 
tendency to push the water and air downwards, But these 
lifting and depressing forces, whether on the water or the air, 
are really too small to take into practical consideration. 
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Besides the upward pulling or lifting force there, is a tangent- 
ial force acting at right angles to the lifting force, that is 
very large because gravity has little or no action upon 
a force acting at right angles to itself. 

By the composition of the small lifting force acting against 
gravity with the large tangential force “unopposed by it, we 
obtain a large force acting obliquely in the direction of the 
moon, by which the water is pulled out to the extent of four feet 
ten inches, and the air to the extent of nearly three quarters 
of a mile. 

On the parallel directly under the moon there would only 
be a lifting force, the tangential force, being zero, would increase 
for 45° north and south of the parallel, where it would be a 
maximum, being at a minimum at 90° distance. 

And, as according to the position of the moon with regard to 
declination from about 183° to 283° north or south ‘of the 
equator, the places affected to the greatest extent by the 
moon's tangential force would lie between from 164° and 264° 
and 633° and 734° north and south latitude respectiv ely , London 
would always be within the region of maximum attraction of the 
moon which extends from 30° south to 17° north of the 
Metropolis. 

And, as during each lunation the maximum effect would, 
roughly speaking, extend from the Tropic of Cancer to the Arctic 
Circle, moving from the one to the other, the maximum effect 
would be twice produced at London, viz.—when the moon was 
on the meridian 63° north of the equator and ascending, and 
then on the anti-meridian 64° south when descending. This 
accounts for the greater than usual water and aeriel tides at 
these times uf the year, when the sun is within this belt of 13°, 
extending round the globe from 63° south to 6}° north of the 
equator, and also for those \disturbances of |the weather occurring 
at those times, because it takes the moon several days to get 
away from the sphere of the sun’s influence, they both being 
sufficiently near all this time to produce a marked depression in 
aerial pressure at London, and a greater or less disturbance in the 
weather according to the interval between the times of incidence 
of apses and phases. In fact, when the sun is on or near the 
equator, the greatest disturbing effect and lowest pressure would 
be produced when the moon was about 10° north or south of the 
equator. The point of lowest pressure depends upon the 
declination of the sun, inasmuch as the moon passes either 
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between the earth and sun,or on the other side of the earth 
from the sun, either north or south of the equator, each lunation 
atthe same declination when the greatest attractive or tidal 
effect is produced which may be north or south of the latitude 
of London according to the declination of the sun. When the 
sun is on either of the tropics the greatest effect would be pro- 
duced 17° north of London and when on the equator more than 
6* south thereof—the greatest effect at London being produced 
when the sun is from 6° to 7° north or south of the equator. 

And there can be no doubt but that the air pressure at 
London, or any other given place, depends not only upon the 
relative declinations of the sun and moon but also upon their 
right ascensions, which are very approximately indicated by 
the age of the moon. ‘Thus on the 7th and 22nd day of the 
lunation the moon is at right angles to the sun and on the 
15th day opposite thereto. 

When the moon is at right angles to the sun on the 
7th and 22nd day of the lunation, it would appear that its 
influence would be diminished to the greatest possible extent 
by the sun ; but it may so ]iappen that the declination of the 
moon is such that a greater attractive effect is produced at 
London or any other place at the quarters than at the new and 
full phase. For instance, when the sun is on either of the 
tropics the attraction at London would be greater at the 
quarters when the moon would be near the equator and therefore 
produce a greater depression in this country. In fact, according 
to the position of the sun and the position of London, the air 
pressure may be less or greater thax usual on any day of the 
moon’s lunation, so that the air pressure does not depend upon 
the moon or sun alone but upon their mutual approach and 
recession. And as the time of the lunation at which the 
approach and recession of the moon and sun occur varies with 
the declination of the sun, the month, and the season of the year, 
it is evident that, at any particular place, the greatest and least 
heights of the barometer may take place on any synodical 
month from the Ist to the 29th or 30th day. 

For instance, when the sun is on the equator as it was the 
last 20th of March, the greatest effect on the atmosphere over 
London was produced when the moon was {° south of the 
equator on the 19th of March, and 9° north of the equator on 
the 22nd and 23rd, the barometer being actually lowest on the 
16th and 25th, three days before and three days after the 
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dates specified. On the 16th of March the reading of the ' 
barometer was 29°30, and on the 25th it was also 29°30, because 
the combined attractive force of the sun and moon was exactly 
equal on these dates. And from the 19th to the 20th and 
2ist of March the declination of the moon decreased from 9° 
to zero,and from the 20th and 21st to the 23rd of March from 
zero to 9°, the barometer going up to 29°70 on the 22nd, because 
then the greatest effect was not caused at London but at 6}° 
north and south therefrom. 

In the same way it might be demonstrated from examples 
that when the sun is 3°, 6°, 9°,12°, 15°, 18°, 21°, and 23° 27’ 
north or south of the equator the moon’s declination should be 74°, 
6°, 43°, 3°,—11°, 0°, 0° and 3° respectively north or south. 

Reversely, when the sun is 18° north or south of the equator, 
the moon must be on the equator for the greatest effect 
to be produced at London, as may be observed by noting 
the heights of the barometer at London on the 11th, 15th, 
17th and 20th of May last when the sun’s declination 
was 18° north, and on the 23rd of last January, when the sun 
had the same declination south, the moon being at zero or on the 
equator two days after the barometer stood only at 28°75, and 
when the declination of the moon is 3°, 6°, 9° ete., north or south, 
the declination of the sun should be 12°, 9°, 0° etc., north or south. 
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THE TERRIBLE 
EXPERIMENT OF AN EASTERN PHYSICIAN ; 
OR, 


AN INTERCHANGE OF SOULS. 


[ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF THEOPHILE GAUTIER.) 
By SAn JUAN. 


—_—0:—— 


CHAPTER X. 
(And last.) 


AVA’S SECOND EXPERIMENT AND ITS AWFUL RESULT—HOW THE 
OLD INDIAN THEN EXPERIMENTED UPON HIMSELF —MEETING OF 
THE LOVERS—CONCLUSION. 


URING the drive from the Bois de Boulogne to the 
Indian’s residence, Octave de Saville, addressing 
Ava, said :— 

“ My dear Doctor, 1 am going once more to put 
your scientific knowledge to test—you next return 
each of our to souls in its usual habitation, This 

should not be difficult to you, andI hope that General Labinski 

will forgive you for having made him change a palace for a 

cottage, and for having lodged his brilliant personage, for a few 

hours, in my poor individuality. Besides, you possess power 
sufficient to protect you ugainst any vengeance.” 

Nodding his head approvingly, old Ava said :— 

“ The operation will be much more simple upon this occasion, 
for the imperceptible threads which retain the soul in the 
body have been recently broken within you, and they have not 
had time to thoroughly renew their attachments. Consequently, 
your will-power will not oppose my magnetic power. 

“T sincerely trust that the General will forgive an old Fakir, 
hike myself, for not having been able to resist the pleasure of 
trying an experiment for which it is nut easy to find subjects, 
especially as the experiment I refer to has only served to 
startlingly proclaim a virtue which carries delicacy to the extent 
of divination, and which triumphs where any other would have 
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418 The Terrible Experiment of an Eastern Physician, 
succumbed. Look upon this temporary transformation, if you 
like,as a strange dream, and perhaps, later on, you will not 
be sorry for having experienced the sensation which has not 
fallen to the lot of many men—that of having inhabited two 
bodies.” 

“Your kindness in re-installing me in my individuality, 
politely replied the General, “counterbalances the annoyance 
of having been borrowed from it; I say this without any ill- 
feeling towards M. Octave de Saville, whose personality I still 
represent, and whom, I trust, I shall soon cease to impersonate.” 

Octave smiled, but his mind was sadly occupied by the 
thoughts of his vanished hopes, and he seemed to feel that the 
spring of life, reset for a moment by Ava, was again broken 
and quivering in his heart like a dismounted watch-spring in 
a broken watch. 

The idea of the sorrow it would cause his mother, prevented 
Octave from seriously contemplating actual suicide, but he 
resolved to seek out some quiet place where he could let him- 
self die by degrees under the outward appearance of suffering 
from some worldly malady. 

If he had been a painter, a poet, or a musician, Octave would 
have soothed his anguish by producing works of art, and 
Prascovie, dressed in white and crowned with stars, like 
Dante’s Beatrice, would have hovered over his imagination 
like a luminous angel. But Octave, though well-educated 
and well-bred, was not one of those choice spirits who imprint 
upon this world some trace of their passage through life. 
Possessed of a darkly sublime soul, Octave only knew how 
to love and die. 

When the carriage reached the old Indian’s residence, Ava 
sprang out of the vehicle and ran up the steps as lightly and 
quickly as if he were still a young man. He was promptly 
followed hy the General and Octave, or, rather, by Olaf-de 
Saville and Octave-Labinski. 

So soon as the doors of the laboratory were closed upon 
them, Olaf and Octave felt themselves enveloped in the terribly 
hot atmosphere which recalled, to those familiar with foreign 
climes, the intense heat of the tropics. To Ava, that atmos- 
phere was pleasant in the extreme; to strangers it was nearly 
equal to suffocation. 

Asking his “subjects” to seat themselves upon the two 
couches previously used for the same purpose, Ava began by 
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turning and screwing, pulling and altering, different parts of 
his electrical machine, turned on more heat, and, after reading 
some passages from the musty parchments we have previously 
mentioned, he turned to Olaf and Octave and said :— 

“ Gentlemen, are you ready ?” 

While the old Indian had been making preparations for the 
second experiment, a flood of anxious thoughts passed across 
the General’s mind. 

“When I am again plunged in helpless sleep,” he said to 
himself, “a sleep w vhich seems to be controlled by a glance or 
two from that old Fakir, who may be the devil in person ; 
what is there to prove that he will restore my soul to my 
body, and not take it to hell with him? What is there to 
prove that this experiment, which is said to be for the purpose 
of restoring me to my body,is not another trap, another 
devilish combination, the object of which is unknown to me ? 
And yet, my position could hardly be worse than itis. Octave 
possesses my body,and,as he justly said this morning, in at- 
tempting to claim it under my present disguise,I should only 
be classed as a madman, and I might end my days in a lunatic 
asylum, 

“Ifhe had wanted to get rid of me, he had the best oppor- 
tunity to do so while we were face to face in the Bois de 
Soulogne. He had only to run his sword through my body 
after he had disarmed me! I was at his mercy; the justice 
of man had no reason to interfere with him; the duel was 
perfectly regular and everything passed off in the usual way. 

“Well! let me think of Prascovie, and away with these 
childish terrors. Submission to the old Fakir’s will is my 
only chance of regaining my own individuality.” 

A few moments later, Olaf and Octave each took hold of a 
piece of iron which Ava held out to them, and shortly after- 
wards charged with magnetic fluid, the two gentlemen were 
plunged into a death-like state of insensibility. 

Then old Ava recommenced his passes and ceremonies, as 
described in a previous chapter, and, eventually, two small, 
bluish flames again hovered in the air over the bodies of Olaf 
and Octave. Next, the Indian conducted Olaf’s soul, evidently 
eager to obey the physician’s gesture, back to its human 
“envelope.” 

During this part of the operation, however, the bluish light 
which represented cosines “¢ was slowly increasing the 
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distance between itself and the General’s body, apparently 
happy at being free, and it continued slowly te mount up into 
the air as if it had no inclination to return to its ] rison. 

Ava experienced a feeling of pity for ;this wandering soul, 
and actually asked himself if he was doing ight in forei 12 
it to return to this valley of misery. During that moment of 
hesitation, Octave's soul continued to ascend, and Ava, sudde.]y 
remembering the responsibility resting upon him, imperiously 
repeated the irresistible words and made redoubled passes 
in the direction of Octave’s body. 

Alas, the little bluish flame was already outside of the circle 
fattraction, and, passing slowly through the upper portion 
of a window near the scene of the second expeiiment, it 
Hoated out into the open air and disappeared. 

Then Ava ceased his efforts to try and recapture the truant 
soul, knowing them to be uscless, and quietly awakened the 
General, who, upon glancing at a mirror and seeing himself 
once more reflected by his own body and -features, uttered 
an exclamation of joy, glanced at the still motionless body of 
Octave, in order to make sure that he had really shed that 
detested skin, and, after warmly thanking Ava, he rushed out 
of the laboratory, sprang down the steps,and jumped into the 
carriage which was in waiting. 

A second or so later, the rumbling of wheels announced 
that the General was on his way to rejoin his faithful wife, 
and Ava remained alone with the body of Octave de Saville. 

“ Here’s a pretty state of affairs,” muttered the old Indian, 
thoughtfully ; “I have opened the door of the cage—the 
bird has flown outside of the sphere of this world—and I have 
the body on my hands. Of course,I can dissolve it in a cor- 
rosive bath so strong that rot an atom of it will remain. Or, 
in a few hours, I can make a mummy out of it. Still, inquiries 
might be made, my residence might be searched, my dearly 
loved treasures might be disturbed, and I should have to 
answer a number of annoying questions.” 

At this moment,a bright idea crossed the old Indian’s mind 
and he seized a pen and wrote the following lines upon a sheet 
of parchment, which he took from a drawer in one of the many 
tables scattered about the laboratory :— 

“ Having no relations or heirs, 1 bequeath all my property, 
real and personal, of every description, to M. Octave de Saville, 
a gentleman for whom I feel the greatest affection. 
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“Out of my property, the said M. Octave de Saville is to 
pay the sum of one hundred thousand francs to the Brahmin 
Hospital of Ceylon, to be devoted to the care of sick and aged 
animals; M. de Saville must also pay, yearly, to my chief 
Indian servant, the sum of fifteen hundred francs,and to my 
chief English servant he must pay the same sum.” 

Ava then sent for the two servants referred to, asked them 
to witness his Will, saying that he did not feel very well and, 
when they had left the laboratory after affixing their signatures 
to this curious “last Will and Testament,” the old Indian’s face 
screwed itself up into a grin of joy,and he made preparations 
for a third and stranger experiment. 

After a number of mysterious ceremonies, passes, and manipu- 
lations of the curious electrical machine, the old Indian (gazing 
fixedly at Octave’s body, still warm and life-like, except for 
the expression of helpless sleep upon the features) gradually 
sank upon the floor,as if his life had slowly oozed out of him, 
and at the same time Octave’s body rose slowly to a sitting 
position, and the young man glanced curiously around the 
laboratory. 

Ava had transferred his own soul into the body of Octave 
de Saville. 

Ava-de Saville stood, for a few minutes, gazing curiously 
at the dried-up, parchment-like form, which he had so recently 
occupied. 

“Adieu, poor mortal envelope,” he muttered slowly to 
himself, “ you miserable rag, out at elbows and worn at the 
seams, which I have dragged about the world for seventy 
years! But, you have been of good service to me and I do 
not leave you without regret. We get accustomed to each 
other by living so long in each other’s company. However, 
with this young envelope, which my science will soon render 
robust, I can continue to study, travel, and experiment, 
and thus, perhaps, understand some more pages of the great 
Book of Life, until I arrive at the last paragraph and Death 
says :— 

“«* Enough 

After uttering this funeral oration over his own body, Ava-de 
Saville calmly left the residence he had so long occupied as a 
celebrated physician and went to the De Savilles’ home, where 
he quietly took possession of his new existence. 

In the meanwhile, General Olaf Labinski had returned to 
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his princely mansion and immediately asked if the Princess 
could receive him. 

The General found his beautiful wife seated sadly upon a 
rustic bench placed beneath a large tree in the little park 
surrounding their Paris home. She was apparently reading 
a book, but,in reality, she was thinking of the curious change 
which had come over her husband. At the sound of his 
approaching footsteps, she threw aside her book and arose, 
dreading to meet in. the dark eyes of her soldier hero that 
passionate, mysterious, stormy look which had so disturbed her 
and which seemed to her (though she admitted that it was a 
wild and extravagant idea) to be the look of another person. 

To her joyous surprise, however, in Olaf’s bright eyes she 
then saw serene joy intermixed with chaste and pure love ; the 
strange soul which had altered the expression of his noble face 
had flown for ever. 

In a second, Prascovie recognised her beloved Olaf, and a 
flush of pleasure spread itself over her lovely face and neck. 
n spite of the fact that she was totally unaware of the trans- 
formations which had taken place in the old physician’s 
laboratory, her sensitive delicacy had warned her that some 
changes had taken place. 

“ What are you reading, Prascovie ?” asked Olaf, picking up 
the book which the Princess had thrown aside. “Ah! ‘The 
History of Henry d’Ofterdingen.’ I remember riding twenty 
miles to get it for you. We were at Mohiley, and you 
happened to mention it:at dinner; I nearly killed poor Ralph 
during that ride. We went straight across country.” 

“And I told you,” replied the Princess, “ that I would never 
again express the slightest wish for anything in your presence. 
Your character is like that of the Spanish grandee who begged 
his mistress not to look at the stars, since he could not give 
them to her.” 

“If you looked at one,” murmured the General, softly, “I 
would try to climb to heaven and get it for you.” 

While listening to her husband, the Princess brushed aside 
a lock of her hair which had been tossed about in revolt by the 
wind, and, in so doing, she exposed one of her beautiful arms 
sufficiently to show that she wore a handsome bracelet, shaped 
like a lizard, wound around her wrist and studded with 
turquoises. 

_ “How frightened you were at that poor little lizard, which 
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I killed with my walking cane the first time you consented, at 
my incessant prayer, to come out for a walk in the garden. I 
had the lizard moulded in gold and ornamented with turquoises ; 
even as a bracelet, you seemed afraid of it for a long time 
afterwards, and it was with difficulty that I persuaded you to 
wear it.” 

“T am accustomed to it now,” murmured the Princess, very 
softly, “and it is my favourite among all my jewels—because— 
it recalls a very dear event.” 

“ Yes,” rejoined the General, flushing with pleasure, “the 
day I presented it to you, we agreed that on the following day 
I was to officially ask your parents for your hand.” 

The Princess, finding in her husband the loyal glance, the 
true accent, and the pure, courteous manner of her beloved 
Olaf, took his arm and walked towards the house in his 
company, plucking a flower here and there, in a thoughtful, 
smiling way. 

“Since your memory is so good upon the matters we have 
referred to,” she finally whispered, blushing deeply, “ perhaps 
you have recovered the use of your mother tongue—you could 
not speak Russian yesterday !” 

“ Yes,” replied the General,in his native language, slipping 
his arm around the flexible waist of his beautiful companion, 
“for that is the language which my soul will speak in heaven 
to tell you that—I love you.” 

Prascovie leaned her lovely head on the gallant General's 
breast,as they neared the entrance to their apartments, and 
whispered :— 

“Dear heart, now you are as I love you. Yesterday, you 
frightened me, and I fled from you as if you were a stranger.” 
* * * - 

The next day, Ava-de Saville, then, definitely and for all 
time, Octave de Saville, received a letter from the Municipal 
Authorities, inviting him to be present at the funeral of Dr. 
Ava, the celebrated Indian physician,and the venerable Fakir, 
clothed in his new “envelope,” followed his old “ envelope” 
to the cemetery, and listened,in a subdued and highly appro- 
priate manner, to the orations which were delivered over the 
grave of his former body,the main sentiment expressed by 
these graveyard bursts of eloquence being that, in the death 
of Dr. Ava, science suffered an irreparable loss. 

After the funeral, the new Uctave de Saville returned to the 
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“ old Fakir’s ” residence and listened to the reading of the Will, 
which he had himself made in his own favour. 

On the day following the burial of the “mortal remains” 
of Dr. Ava, the newspapers of Paris contained a number of 
comments upon that event,and, from among them, we select 
the following :— 

“Dr. Ava, well-known throughout the scientific world, on 
account of his extensive travels and long years of research in 
India, his native country, and whose marvellous cures have for 
some time past been the talk of Paris, was found dead, two 
days ago, in his laboratory. 

“ A careful examination was made of the body and the medical 
authorities decided that death was undoubtedly caused by old 
age and by excessive intellectual fatigue. 

“A Will,in the deceased’s own handwriting, was found in 
one of the table drawers in the laboratory, and by it the dead 
scientist left all his property to a well-known and highly 
respected young gentleman, M. Octave de Saville.” 


THE END, 


“ THISTLEDOWN.” 


—:9:—. 


Thistledown, like fairy fancies 
Floating on the Summer wind, 

Like a drifting cloud of brightness 
Borne afar by breezes kind— 

Wand ring ever, upward, onward, 
Where the golden sunbeams sway. 

Like the fadeless flow’rs of Heaven, 
Thro’ the long, long Summer day. 


Thistledown, like tender mem’ries, 
Floating by at eventime, 
With a breath of waftéd sweetness 
From the inyrtle and the lime— 
Passing onward—ever onward, 
To the glories of the West, 
Where amid the golden sunset, 
Dreams of daylight softly rest. 
Augusta Hancock. 

















THE WORKS OF “ ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN.” 


By Mary C. ROWSELL. 


Author of “ Traitor or Patriot,” “ Thorndyke Manor,” 
“ Petronella,” ete. 


a@ T is not long since the admirers of the work of 
Emile Erckmann and Alexandre Chatrian learned 
with regret of the rupture that had occurred 
between these two co-workers, after the closest 
literary union of more than two score years 
2 This, however, is not the place to enter into the 
merits or demerits of that difference. It is not the first time 
and probably will not be the last, that literary collaborators 
have disagreed. If, however, at the particular time of Chatrian’s 
death, the two stood aloof 





—* ike cliffs which have been rent asunder ” 
the 
—* marks of that which once had been ” 


remain too deeply graven upon their work,to admit of any 
other conclusion, than that time would have healed the breach 
had time ‘been accorded ; but death has stepped in; and there 
is nothing left but to look back across the long years during 
which, hand in hand, side by side, the two worked in the wide 
field which they chose for their labours,and chronicle a few 
memories. 

The ancient adage, affirming that to be indeed “an ill wind 
which blows nobody any good,” finds for itself no small justifi- 
cation in the pleasure which thousands of English men and 
women have gleaned from a perusal of the novels of Erckmann- 
Chatrian. It is, perhaps,a questionable point, whether the 
fiction-reading section of our community would have become so 
thoroughly familiarised as it is, with these pictures of Franco- 
German provincial life, if it had not been for the universal 
sympathy awakened in this country by the sufferings of the 
Alsace Lorrainers during the war of 1870-71. 
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The special characteristics of the Rhine’s western borderland, 
and of its people, placed before us by the newspaper details of 
that terrible time, rendered still more welcome the graphic 
pictures of every day life,drawn by the pens of Erckmann- 
Chatrian ; and, both in their native French, and in their English 
guise, their novels found a wide and rapid circulation. 

The story known as “The Illustrious Doctor Mathias ” first 
won the authors their laurels, and came before the world some 
years before the outbreak of the war, as one of the series 
“Contes ‘Nationaux.” The Teutonic-Frankish combination 
of the respective surnames of the novelists, puzzled many a 
brain revelling in the “ Contes Nationaux ;” and it was long sup- 
posed that they made up the appellation of one individual. The 
mystification was but deepened, when it came at last to be 
known, beyond all question, that the stories were the joint 
production of two men, who lived two hundred miles apart. 

The career of M. Erckmann and that of M. Chatrian equally 
illustrate the almost unexceptional ruling of the hardness and 
bitterness of the early years of literary aspirants. 

Emile Erckmann, the elder by four years of his collaborator, 


was born at Phalsbourg, an ancient town lying within the 
shadow of the Vosges Mountains; while the not far-distant 
village of Soldatenthal was the birthplace of Alexandre Chatrian. 

Young Erckmann was so far “to the manner born,” that his 
father was a bookseller; while Chatrian belonged to a family 
of glass-founders, whose own fortunes having fallen to a low 
ebb, esteemed themselves lucky, when they succeeded in 
placing their young relative in a Belgian glass factory, with the 
prospect of his one day becoming a partner in the firm. 

Meanwhile, Emile Erckmann, having completed a desultory 
course of legal study at Phalsbourg College, started to begin 
practice in Paris; but, to the infinite vexation of his own 
people, soon threw it up ; and began to spend his precious time 
in writing tales and feuilletons, which met with little or no 
success, 

The kindred spirit of Chatrian was meanwhile doing much 
the same thing with equally discouraging results ; and he was 
falling into yet deeper disgrace than that which his future 
colleague had incurred, 

The good people regarded one so deeply bitten with the 
Cacoéthes scribendi, as to flout a comfortable competence for the 


precarious profession of literature as more hopelessly foolish 
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than AZsop’s proverbial dog; and no doubt found their grim 
satisfaction, when years passed, and left the wrong-headed 
creature only shadow to show for the prosaic but substantial 
chance he had let slip. 

Not, however, daunted by failure, but sorely puzzled by the 
problem of how to keep the wolf from stepping over th 
threshold, and severing soul from body outright, young Chatrian 
looked round, and succeeded in getting himself appointed to an 
ushership in the College of Phalsbourg, his old Alma Mater. 

Here in 1847, Erckmann and Chatrian first met ; henceforth 
the two friends cast in their lot together, making common 
property, which must have been curiously manageable, of their 
worldly possessions, and then setting to cudgel their brains 
to suggest some means of investing the wealth of their 
intellectual gifts. 

For more than eleven years, it brought them next to nothing. 
Time after time, their feuilleton contributions were rejected, and 
heavy-hearted and wearied out with such seemingly lost 
labour, the two must often have sat contemplating those MS. 
sheets, which continued to be all the result of nights and days 
of toil : 

“ But there, where I have garner’d up my heart, 

Where either I must live, or bear no life.” 


Some such bitter reflections as these must many a time 
have crossed them, through these eleven apparently fruitless 
years, but 

“—_many a blast that o’er the sky 

All idly seems to sweep, 

Still as it speeds, may spread the seeds 
The toils of Autumn reap.” 


Erekmann-Chatrian were “declined with thanks,” or at best 
held to be sufliciently meritorious to get into provincial 
journalistic print, for “remuneration,” by courtesy so called. 
These selfsame novelettes and sketches, since republished, are 
as familiar now in French homes as “ household words ” and in 
English ones, fall little short of the same distinction, 

That the hearts of these sturdy fellow-labourers were 
centred indeed in their work, is patent to even superficial con- 
sideration of it. There is no royal road to literary composition ; 
and the very simplicity and terseness of style characterising 








That day was never to return when the manuscripts of 
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the “Contes Nationaux” and the “Contes Populaires” only t 
bear testimony to the authors’ complete command of the Ars a 
celare artem, and to the study which that entails. t 
So through much storm, and very little sunshine, the t 
collaborators toiled on; and years multiplied, and things r 
remained for them almost at zero. Once a ray of hope gleamed t 
in the production of a play of theirs called “ Alsace in 1814 "— 
which they succeeded in getting upon the boards ; but the piece | 
touched on political quicksands, and was tabooed the second 8 
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night of its performance, 

Thus once again not a sou rewarded their labour; and the 
unlucky dramatists, driven to face the bitter ex nihilo, nihil jit 
truth, and acknowledge that men must eat to live, laid down 
their pens and parted, Erckmann returning to Paris and the 
discarded law-books, Chatrian, failing to obtain another usher- 
ship, to become a railway clerk at Strasbourg, with a salary of 
£60 a year. Still adversity in no way quenched the old true 
love; probably it fed the flame ; for men, it is said, are made by 
their failures, and shortly after the bursting of their blackest 
cloud, the authors found a way of publishing their novel, famous 
by the name of “ The Illustrious Doctor Mathias.” 

“No sooner had the book appeared, than it took the fancy of 
the Parisian public, and ran rapidly through three editions. 

From that hour, the star of Erckmann-Chatrian rose fast and 
steadily to its lofty station in the literary firmament ; and such 
names as Dumas, Balzac , Flaubert, Feuillet, Zola, and the rest, 
are not more familiarly known throughout France, or more 
frequently meet the eye in shop-window and on bookstall, than 
those of the co-authors, “ Erckmann-Chatrian.” That mysterious 
chiaroscuro picture in. the middle of the books’ yellow paper 
wrappers, fills one with unquenchable desire to devour its 
contents, and no unwholesome appetite withal. It would be 
an invidious and ungrateful task to attempt here, instituting any 
comparisons between other contemporary French novelists and 
Erckmann-Chatrian ; 1t is enough for the purpose to remember 
the foremost position which they occupy in the ranks of the 
band of fiction writers who contend for purity and honest 1 
principle, and bow all classes in France recognize the worth of 
the “ Contes Netionaux.” P 

The sale of these novels is as large relatively, throughout the 
provinces,asin Paris. Every village watches for the arrival of ; 
the pedlar with his book-pack; whose contents are eagerly 
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turned over, till the familiar names come uppermost. Since 
that memorable year of 1859, Erckmann-Chatrian have not been 
able to keep pace with the demands of their readers. Each one 
to his taste, but then it is a question of something more than 
taste, or even of sentiment, with these “’ow’'re true tal -s” of 
national strugglings, and of contendings against oppr -ssion, 
ton hing as they do upon subjects of vital inter, st to every free- 
born man and woman under the sun. Still, perhaps, on this 
present generation, the “ History of a Man of the People,” and 
still more “The Story of the Plébiscite” havea special hold ; 
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The Late ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN, 
(From a Photograph by A. Gaschel, Paris.) 


while aged grandsires, who can remember the days of the first 
Napoleon, will turn with deepest interest to the vivid pictures 
of “ The Invasion,” “ Waterloo ” and the “ Story of a Peasant.” 
Such work as these brother novelists laid themselves out so 
successfully to accomplish for France, has never been done for 
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England. A Cimmerian darkness of ignorance prevails among the 
working-classes, concerning England’s political and social past 
of the Hanoverian epoch. Between the two schools of literature 
hawked through the U aged Kingdom’ s length and breadth, the 
dismally theological, and tho :5 appallingly vicious, there is to be 
found no such rational mean as these novels present ; appealing 


as they do to all sympathies, and to every varying shade of 


opinion. 

The British workman’s wife, when she allows herself a half- 
hour’s spell of rest, will sitdown and store her mind with some 
fearful and wonderful piece of polemical fiction, whose verjuice 
carefully extracted, she will retain and administer in doses to 
her acquaintance, and in proportion as their presupposed 
shortcomings alike may suggest. Notably her nearest and 
dearest is not overlooked in these administerings ; and the 
nagged and irritated lord and master, taking refuge in the neigh- 
houring beer-shop, swears over his pint eternal enmity, if not to 
all book-learning, certainly to that fetish which his life’s partner 
has setup by their hearthstone, and calls “Religion.” The 
youth of the period spends his spare coin in penny dreadfuls, 
and thus graduate in marvellously brief space of time, for 
prominent positions in the convict yard. Thus hungering 
minds have asked for bread, and instead, stones, or worse still, 
poison has been given ; while our English novelists, for the most 
part, fritter away imagination on conventional and thread-worn 
incidents of “ society ” life. More than one English female pen 
has attempted, and with fair success, to sideadalitene to this social 
need ; but the conditions of a woman’s life do not allow her a 
complete grasp of the subject. The province is essentially a 
man’s ; and the experiment of trying how England’s social status 
may be elevated, by a sound unsectarian course of national 
fiction, such as Erckmann-Chatrian have originated for their 
compatriots, remains yet to be tried. 

It would be beside the question to point to the internal 
condition of France, and, comparing it with that of England, ask 
what good their works have wrought? Such comparisons 
would be odious, and obviously unfair, unless made in connection 
with that other consideration of the cruel odds with which the 
country has had to contend for a hundred years past. England 
has known her troubles and her quarrels ; but nothing of that 
curse of dissension and of bloodshed, which has torn and 
distracted France. On these very grounds it may be contended, 
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the example of the Alsatian authors cannot be emulated. Our 
country possesses no such stirring records, from which to cull 
incidents and episodes,as the Empire and the Republic have to 
give ; yet, on the other hand, she has known political changes of 
which our older literati have made good market for the upper 
social strata. The style, however, of these books is far over the 
heads of men who spend their days in field, and factory, and the 
depths of the earth,and yet would fain, if they but knew how, 
get some notion of the general and political life of England, past 
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and present, without being driven to extract for themselves a 
varbled version of it,from the oratory of demagogues whose 
own knowledge of the subject is as far from being dispassionate, 
as it is dangerously limited. 

But Erckman-Chatrian by no means confine themselves to the 
depicting of civil commotion,and internal troubles. 

In the “Contes Populaires,” political allusion is secondary, 
and frequently disappears altogether. Thrones, dominations, 
Empires, and revolutions fade away,and homely genre pictures 
of Alsace-Lorraine fill the canvass. Some blissfulidyll it may 
be,of young lovers’ love, or of matured husband and wifely 
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affection, which has developed into a fresh generation of Jeans 
and Karls, and Maries and Grédels. Now it is the priest or the 
village doctor who figures as the story’s genius, men brimful of 
antiquarian lore, or touched with some Abracadabra crotchet, 
which is to be a panacea for all fleshly ills, but which has the 
misfortune now and again to kill a patient or two, before the 
cure is thoroughly effected. “Za Tante,” triumphantly but 
subduedly cries Friend Selsam. “ Ta Tante est morte—guérie ! !”* 

Or down from the mountains, through the ancient village 
street, aflame in the sunset glow,all the young fry of the 
place at his bare heels, comes striding the fool of the country~ 
side. Proud as Lucifer he lords it in his tatters and shreds 
of finery, and his crown of plaited straw ; for, as he will inform 
you, he is the descendant of a royal race, among whom 
Carolus Magnus himself, is but a very third-rate sort of 
monarch. 

Turn the page,and some wild legend of yonder ruin, crest- 
ing the sheer crag, freezes our blood. Over, once again, and 
we steady old folks come to recall something of the mingled 
ecstasy and conscience pangs of youngsters on a bird’s-nesting 
quest; or the hideous possibilities attendant on coming off 
sevond best in a scrimmage with a goat on the edge of a 
precipice, And so once again,and we light upon some sunny 
fancy. A little child—a young girl, pure and beautiful, gilds 
more sober realities with a loveliness indescribable in its com- 
bination of French grace, and of German imaginative power. 

Creatures too, feathered and four-footed, play a conspicuous 
part amid the crowd of dramatis persone. Chanticleer, and 
Madam Speckle crow and cluck a continuous chorus to the 
life-drama, Cats, tame and unearthly, prowl in and out. 
Cows rejoice in sweet pet names ; dogs of every type abound: 
To wit, Pluto, the doctor’s familiar spirit, who “knows all 
about the cutting-off of legs and arms ;” old blind Yohan, who 
“has never barked the same ‘sort of bark”t since his master 
went away, until he comes home again; and brave Liéverlé, 
whose tragical end for doing what he conceived to be his 
duty, forms such a touching episode in the weird tale of 
“Hugh le Loup,” which so wondrously illustrates Hamlet’s 
proposition that “There are more things in Heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in our philosophy,” horses, donkeys 
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pigs, ravens, all fill in the scene with such vivid natural- 
ness that to call them supernumeraries would insult their 
individuality. 

As to the birds flitting in and out of the carven eaves and 
deep gables, Erckmann-Chatrian thoroughly understand their 
language ; to wit :— 

“ There is always. something striking in this first aspect of 
winter come upon the earth in our sleep. The old firs, the 
moss-covered rocks, still clothed in verdure the evening before, 
and now sparkling with hoar-frost, fill the soul with an inde- 
finable sense of sadness, ‘Another year gone!’ we say to our- 
selves. Then out of doors, for the first time you hear the 
sparrows—the poor sparrows, chirruping mournfully,as they 
nestle with ruffled plumage under the thatch. ‘No breakfast 
this morning! No breakfast ’” * 

As to the practical composition, the actual modus operandi 
producing these effects, each author first elaborated on paper 
the special department in which he excelled, the pair having, 
however, previously met together, and over a pipe, or probably 
aseries of pipes,and a course of black coffee, sketched the 
outline of the new plot. So much achieved, Erckmann fell 
to working out his soldier, schoolmaster, shoemaker, farmer 
conversations, and through them, setting forth his own poli- 
tical theories, and advocacy of the interests of the People, in 
pithy eloquence ; while Chatrian, whose imagination flowed 
in more romantic channels, busied himself with the graceful 
and tender love-scenes, and exquisite word-painting of the 
sylvan beauty,and the wild grandeur of Alsace-Lorraine. 

These varied materials being arranged on sheet upon sheet 
of manuscript, the authors looked through each other's work, 
revised, suggested, and finally met once more to fit all imto 
its place, abridging or adding as they deemed expedient, until 
the work had become one of those well-known masterpieces, 
betraying not a discrepancy, nota join. No prentice bungling 
disfigures these compositions; none of that dishonest taking 
for granted that the ignorance of readers will render them 
blind to falseness of detail. The aspect and bearings of each 
recorded historical or local fact were thoroughly passed in 
review before their perpetuation in black and white ; and it is 
just this trustworthiness which is the lever of these novelists’ 
popularity among a!l classes. It is their artistic finish, finding 
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a place for every touch essential to the picture, while rejecting 
superfluity, which lures the reader on. 

Polemics, pure and simple, find no place in their pages, they 
are content to depict faith and piety as they find them, under 
all their varied Catholic, or Protestant, or Jewish forms. The 
extremes, however, of Ultramontanism on the one hand, and 
of Puritanism on the other, occasionally come under the lash 
of their satire. Take for example Christ-Nickel the Anabaptist, 
who refuses from religious principle, to help by so much as 
the lifting of a finger to keep out the Leipzig invaders. “ fe 
promised them, however, his best wishes for the good cause.” Later 
on, the old patriot dame who has sacrificed her all,and seen 
her farm burned to the ground in the afore-mentioned “ good 
cause,” remarks to this contemner of works :— 

“Tm very fond of listening to lectures on peace when I've nothing 
else to do, and am sitting by the jive after dinner ; it does me good 
to hear them.” * 

At first sight, the distinctively homely qualities of these 
novels would lead to the inference that they are not suited 
for the stage; but a trial of them has proved otherwise. 
Theatrical,in the technical sense of that word,they are not ; 
but all contain a dramatic element,some in an intense degree. 
That fiasco, when “ Alsace,in 1814,” was prefectorially hurried 
into limbo, did not deter the authors from again looking stage- 
wards, and their reputation established, managers were not 
behindhand in seconding their ambitions. In 1869, the melo- 
drama called “ The Polish Jew” was produced with success in 
Paris. Three years subsequently, an English version of it, 
adapted by the late Mr. Leopold Lewis, and called “The 
Bells,” was brought out at the Lyceum Theatre, and first en- 
abled Henry Irving, as the guilty conscience-striken Mathias, 
to establish his high position on the London boards, 

Many people who placidly sit out four and five acts of deadly 
sin more modish than murder, have denounced “ The Bells ” 
as “ quite too realistic,” and “ frightfully sensational.” These, 
presumably, must have yawned through the play’s first two 
acts, seeing in them mere means to its eoline : and discovered 
no beauty in its underlying wealth of nature touches. Need 
one more than recall the two old village chums looking in at 
the absent Burgomaster’s house, to smoke their evening pipes, 
and ‘speculating, apropos of the night's abnormally heavy 
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snow-storm, on the now fifteen years’ old mystery of that 
travelling Polish Jew, who met his death upon the bridge 
yonder. And then the return of Burgomaster Mathias from 
his journey? As he stands on the threshold, brushing the 
snow-flakes from his heavy cloak, the haggard, prematurely 
lined face, at once betrays a sense of something not right 
within ; and amid the merrymaking at his daughter's, pretty 
Annette’s betrothal to the handsome young Quartermaster, 
Mathias alone is moody and abstracted. Gradually the fear- 
some truth steals upon the audience, and the soliloquy in the 
second act, of the conscience-stricken man, ceaselessly haunted 
by the jingle of his victim's sleigh-bells, is histrionically equal 
if not even superior to the appalling revelation, and death 
scene of the man, by nature humane and gentle-hearted, but 
tempted by poverty, and hellish opportunity, into the perpe- 
tration of an awful crime. 

The productions of the “Juif Polonais” was followed by 
that of a dramatised version of our authors’ novel, “ L’Ami 
Fritz,” at the Comédie Frangaise. Friend Fritz ran a parlous 
risk of falling under the ban of the Paris censorship. Why, 
since its plot is of the simplest,most idyllic,and unpolitical 
nature, itis hard to divine; unless, indeed, that its title carried 
a sauer-krautish snap to Gallic ears,at a moment when it was 
specially unpalatable. But Paris might have had more con- 
fidence in tried compatriots of Erckmann-Chatrian’s stamp, and 
apprehended from this realistic drama, no more damaging 
moral than may be conveyed by the striking portrayal of the 
process by which old bachelors—or to speak by the book, 
youngish middle-aged ones, vowed past all seeming hope, to 
pipes and good living—may be converted into exemplary 
married men. Possibly, however,to the qualms on the score 
of any suspecte political colouring, were superadded misgivings 
lest a work so innocent of sensationalism, and even of striking 
incident, could be a stage success. All well enough in a novel, 
perhaps, but what could be made behind the footlights, of 
—place aux dames—a little sixteen-year-old farmer’s daughter, 
with only her pretty face, and her housewifely qualities to 
recommend her ; and Farmer Fritz Kobus getting already into 
the forties, whose conceptions of supremest temporal happi- 
ness consist in the eating of a good dinner, and smoking a 
huge Ulm pipe after it; and never the shadow of underplot, 
to work these common places _ anything more stirring. 
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But 2’ Ami Fritz was in the hands of the Comédie Francaise ; 
and the artistic sense of Febvre and of his colleagues breathed 
wu vitality into the impersonations, that must have contented 
even the authors. Through many weeks L’Ami Fritz kept 
the stage, and riveted the interest of critical Parisian audiences. 
Carpers there were, who were pleased to attribute this drama’s 
success to the gorgeously embroidered table-cloths—varied 
every night—of the prosperous Fritz’s ménage; and to that 
real cherry-tree from whose boughs little Suzel plucks the 
ripest, ruddiest bunches for the appreciative “ Monsieur Kobus,” 
For nothing, thinks Suzel, can be too good for Monsieur 
Kobus, and the fritters she makes for him would tempt the 
dead to life. These scenic accessories were, however, but 
things of the moment, and something more than smart dinner- 
cloths, and practicable cherry trees must be forthcoming to 
hold audiences enchained through three lengthy acts. It lies 
in the homely, fresh, truthful romance of everyday life. <A 
jolly, genial, well-to-do fellow is Friend Fritz, enjoying the 
esteem of his little world. Does he not give the best of good 
dinners, and generously share with his guests that first-rate 
wine which he unearths from his well-stocked cellars? A 
kind, contented animal, this Farmer Kobus, with not a care, 
not an anxiety to fret under the super-abundance of flesh 
beginning to threaten the symmetry of his manly form; 
unless indeed, it be that crumpled roseleaf, which old Rabbi 
Sichel, persistent advocate of the marriage state, is eternally 
raking up for him. There is no blessedness, insists the Rabbi, 
equal to possessing a wife to take care of you, now, and in 
your old age, for come old age will ; laugh and enjoy yourself 
as you may—and children—* children who will one day grow 
into strapping fellows, and fight for their country.” One 
shadow of thoughtfulness flits at that last notion, over Friend 
Fritz’s face ; but it fades with the next whiff of smoke from the 
Ulm pipe. Whether the eloquence of Sichel has driven in the 
wedge, is as it may be, it is at all events reserved for little 
Suzel to scatter the coarser earth of the sceptical Lon-vivant’s 
nature,and disclose the gold it covers, of love every whit as 
true and pure after its kind,as her love for him, which she, 
poor child, fancies she is keeping so entirely well hidden, 
but which is patent enough, at all events, to Father Sichel’s 
penetration. 

Farmer Fritz’s newly acquired possession, however, sorely 
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discomposes him,and he does his utmost to rid himself of it, 
by ignoble flight from the fritters, and the cherry tree, and 
the—rest of it; and Suzel, weeping her heart out, because 
she will have no more fritters to make, sits crooning the sad 
refrain of her favourite old song: 


“1] ne reviendra plus,” 


while the sound of Fritz’s char-a-banc wheels dies in the 
distance. 

Meantime Fritz regains his comfortable home, but not his 
peace of mind, He is worse than ever. Very much worse, 
“Troubled with indigestion,” he thinks, as he tells the sympa- 
thising Sichel, and appropriately pressing his hand on that 
region where his heart ought to be—and is. The wily 
Rabbi hails these distressing symptoms, with a chuckling 
secret satisfaction ; and having soothingly administered to the 
patient a glass of eau sucré with “just a dash of rum in it,” 
und recommending him to take care of himself, leaves him to 
the mingled bitter and sweet of his reflections. For awhile 
the bitter neutralises all the sweet ; and Febvre presents a fine 
picture, physica) and mental, of the well-looking, whilom 
portly and neatly dressed lon camarade, grown haggard-look- 
ing, and almost childishly petulant, and wofully slipshod and 
unkempt, mistrusting that flattermg dream of his, that such 
a sort of fellow as he can win Suzel’s heart. Blind, dense 
old lion in love that he is! Nevertheless, thanks to Sichel’s 
innocent plottings, he comes to know that she is indeed all 
his own. “Si je taime!” sobs Suzel, casting heiself into 
his outspread arms. 

So on the blissful old old story, so inimitably played out, 
the curtain falls; and figuratively, the fiture of L’ Ami Fritz 
bids fair to be one of eau sucré, “ with just a desh of rum in it.” 

An infinitely dainty ep'sode in this idyll of Alsatian life, is 
the one in which Rabbi Sickel meeting Suzel by the well, and 
after begging a drink of water from her pitcher, contrives 
by a little course of fatherly cate chising, to make her repeat 
the old Scripture story of Isaac and Rebecca; and as the tale, 
told with artless grace, draws to its erding, Fritz Kobus 
appears upon the scene,and the young girl,dimly peiceiving 
the parallel, turns blushingly away. 

The “ Juif Polonais,” and “ L’Ami Fritz ” of the joint autkors, 
give us the two extremes, as it were, of domestic drama, On 
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the one side sensationalism, but natural, unstrained sensation- 
alism—at its highest pitch,and on the other its entire absence. 
The truthfulness, however, of both to Lhe varied stormy and 
sun-shiny aspects of human life, win the heart and intellect, 
without making undue demands on scenic aid. Alike in 
their novels and their plays, Erckmann-Chatriau applied the 
sound ruling, that it is the faithful portrayal of human 
nature with all its weaknesses and its strength, its pathos and 
eccentricities, which wins and conquers. “Le coeur” says 
their compatriot— 

“ —_est un luth suspendu— 

Plutot qu’on le touche, il r¢épond.” 


THE SOUND OF THE SEA! 


—:0:— 


O mystic changeful sounding sea, 
Life’s hurried chaos dies in thee, 
As with a far, yet full refrain, 

Your surges sweep my heart again. 


Unbridled, unrestrainid, free ! 

Your leaping waves loved memory ; 
When but half caught, your passion plain, 
Sinks, with a whispered charm again ! 


What lore lies hidden in thy moan, 
Thy sea shells’ story, all unknown ; 
A silent sympathy we trace 
Beneath thy stormy, smiling face. 


Upon thy bosom Vikings rowed, 

To plough the world, Thou art the road, 
Uniathomed yet, for who can tell, 

The language of thy troubled spell ! 


We dream of thee when far away, 

A dream thou art, unread this day ; 
‘Thy passion power, thy prostrate peace 
Reilected visions, never cease : 


O take me with thee spirit-sea, 

And teach thy wondreus dream to me, 

Then fearless as thy frothéd foam, 

My soul shall float towards freedom’s home. 
Alleyne Llarris, 




















TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY LED. 


By Mrs. THos. WooLLASTON WHITE. 


Author of “A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 
CHAPTER XI. 
BETSY “AT HOME.” 


7 OT far from the race-course they drew rein before 
a commodious house, surrounded by a carefully 
cultivated garden. The flower-beds were laid 
out with Dutch formality, and scanty taste; 
the flowers atoned for the deficiency by their 
profusion. At some little distance, round three 
sides of the house, was a belt of plantation to protect garden 
and orchard from the vigorous assaults of the north-west 
wind. Beyond this were fields of waving grain, cow-stables, 
sheep-folds, and the heterogeneous mixture of buildings | 
longing to a thriving farm. 

Thompson, Betsy’s husband, turned his attention chiefly to 
live-stock ; his breed of horses, sheep,and cattle were rising 
in repute. 

The house is of the plainest style of architecture, prim and 
stiff in appearance as its mistress. Both, apparently, have a 
wooden exterior; the house is well lined with lath, plaster, 
paint and paper; comfort and cleanliness are its prevailing 
characteristics. Of Betsy’s interior I have not the same inti- 
mate knowledge; but, if “out of the abundance of the heart 
the mouth speaketh,” it may safely be affirmed that rich 
treasures are enclosed in her sturdy frame. 

There is no lack of warm, motherly affection. ‘The love, 
which was lavished upon little Katie, has not been suffered 
to die out with her life; the genial rays have since been 
diffused over those of her family who remain. 

There are others too, for whom Betsy keeps a warm place 
in her heart ;—a sanctum that fills to overflowing if she is 
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long deprived of the sight of some member of Mrs. Gerrard’s 
family. A flush of genuine delight reddens her brown cheeks 
as, raising her eyes from her occupation, she recognises her 
visitors. 

Since she has ‘become accustomed to look out over her broad 
acres, and keep her hand-maiden “up to her work,” she has 
found the epidemic, “ gentility,” to be very infectious ; and 
whereas her husband, with increasing prosperity, seems 
absorbed in the study of how to make money, Betsy is dis- 
posed to try the art of spending it; in a moderate way, she 
tells him, but “Lor! now he is so rich, he mght make her 
more of a lady.” 

It would have puzzled her not a little if Thompson had 
asked Betsy to state the qualifications for that condition of 
life. Doubtless,she would have been candid enough to con- 
fess that no effort on his part could have exalted her to Mrs. 
Gerrard’s level ; but certain accessories, she felt, were within 
her power to accomplish by degrees. 

One step was caps, 

In days long ago, Betsy had been restricted in the matter 
of personal adornment; now there was no necessity to limit 
her desires; so she built up an amazing pile, quite out of 
harmony with the rest of her attire,—which was still neat and 
plain, and in the afternoon she nearly extinguished her homely 
features with the edifice. 

Another taste she developed was for light literature, so light 
that it floated her into regions of which she had known nothing 
in her hard-working days of dependence. She did not under- 
stand much of what she read ; nevertheless she was fascinated, 
and liked to glean many high-sounding words; not at all 
particular how the syllables were strung together, so that they 
rolled out sonorously, when she delivered them second-hand. 

She by no means neglected her duties in the indulgence of 
these tastes; her household was admirably directed; she 
worked with her servants in the morning superintending the 
dairy ; so particular was she in all detail, that ‘Thompson, easy- 
going, and given to neglect minutiz in many things, was wont 
to exclaim against her severity, and accuse his spouse of 
“nigger-driving.” On one occasion she gave vent to the 
remark, that “talking of niggers, she wished Long Tom was 
there, to drive ’em along with that whip he knew how to 
handle so smartly.” 
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She took care not to let her servants hear the remark ; they 
would probably have responded by a notice to quit; it was 
confided to her husband, who received it with especial distaste, 
not liking the allusion to Long Tom, who had always treated 
him with marked discourtesy, 

Betsy's occupation this afternoon was “a shellin’ o’ peas.” 
She had been—as she afterwards informed May—hard at work ; 
and was now “ re-creating ” herself; a process which she per- 
formed under the shade of the broad verandah, seated in a 
low wicker chair, her lap filled with marrowfat peas, of 
astonishing size, 

‘wining on the verandah posts, were roses, and honeysuckle 
perfuming the air with their joint fragrance. 

“ Miss May, dear!” was her delighted exclamation, “and 
Master Jem, too! Why, its a perfect centwion since I saw 
you !” 

Leonard Young looked puzzled; not so May; she was ac- 
customed to Betsy, and understood her substitute for century. 

It was some time since Jem had paid her a visit—she gazed 
at him with undisguised admiration from beneath her pyramid 
of ribbons and net. 

“What a fine, tall, athelic young man you have grown! 
Come in dears, and you too, Mr. Young,” tuning to Leonard, 
whom she had quite over-looked in her joy. 

He was still fermenting with suppressed annoyance; com- 
bined with anxiety lest her impromptu bath should have injured 
May’s health ; so he improvised an excuse, pleading an engage- 
ment, which to Jem’s certain knowledge had not existed when 
they came out. 

May held out her hand—and repented directly—as Leonard 
evidently had not expected her to do more than bow. Ile 
hastened to clasp the little ungloved hand, holding it fast in 
his own, while he asked eagerly :— 

“Shall I go straight to Chevely and let Mrs. Gerrard know 
what has happened, and that you will remain here to-night ?” 

“Qh no, thank you, I shall return this evening. It would 
only make mother nervous without the least occasion, I never 
felt better in my life.” 

He thought she never looked better, as she withdrew her 
hand with a bright, vivid blush, which he interpreted for 
unger, and rode away, feeling ont of temper with her, himself, 
and all the world. 
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“What is it Miss May, dear? Why, mussy on me, your 
habit is satiated with water !” 

“Tt was saturated Betsy, for I have had a swim in the 
Waimakeriri, but the nor’-wester has nearly dried it; I want 
you to hang it by your kitchen fire,and lend me some dry 
garments to ride home in.” 

“Anything I’ve got you’re welcome to, but you are too 
ventersome, and the water is so treacherous dear—so treacherous,” 
she repeated sadly. 

The bare mention of rivers made Betsy shiver. To divert 
her mind from the recollection of Katie, May pretended to 
require a great deal more attention than was really necessary. 
Betsy had come to the gate to welcome her guests, now she 
hurried May in. Jem followed leading the horses; when all 
had arrived opposite the verandah,she gave calls, which echo 
only answered, 

“Never mind shouting, Betsy, I will take the horses to the 
stable myself.” 

“If you please, Master Jem, for Thompson and the men 
are in the farthest paddocks; I might scream my lungs into 
spontaneous combustion before they’d hear me.” 

“That is a calamity to be avoided,” said Jem,and Betsy 
joined his and May’s laughter, thinking that she had made a 
telling hit delivered a capital lon mot, Elated with her triumph, 
she ran on volubly, “Give them plenty of oats, take off their 
bridles ; you will find halters handy to put on. I expect 
soon it will be another sort of bridal you will be busy at, 
Master Jem, and you'll be leading someone with a /ymeneal 
halter.” She wagged her bunches of ribbon jocosely at him, 
and tittered with delight. 

May was taken upstairs,and the contents of her hostess’ 
wardrobe turned out for her inspection. She would have 
nothing to say to a_ brilliant turkey-rhubarb-coloured silk 
proffered as most worthy of her acceptance; a robe, which 
Betsy only wore on state occasions, such as standing god- 
mother to her neighbour’s numerous offspring. May selected 
« cotton dress, which effectually disguised her symmetrical 
shape. The waist of Betsy’s gown being about as long 
as the skirt, May had to borrow the belt of the rhubarb 
silk, to draw the ample cotton into the size of her own little 
body. 


She devoutly hoped Jem would have his risible muscles 
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under proper control, lest excessive mirth should be taken as 
disparagement of Betey’s taste in dress. 

Such ample provision had been made for her sturdy column 
of a neck, that May’s delicately-rounded throat was left 
without any protection. She had the appearance of slipping 
through her clothes. To obviate this defect, a variegated 
neckerchief was produced, folded over her bosom and tied at 
the back. 

Betsy paused to look at the effect of her handiwork, examin- 
ing her visitor critically as though she had been a picture. 

Something was wanting to complete the costume, what was 
it? Ah! her eyes strayed towards the band-box in which the 
last creation of her genius was deposited, 

But May felt she must avoid being buried under one of 
Betsy’s head-dresses or there would be no hope of either Jem 
or herself behaving with decorum. 

“You don’t wear anything on your head, Miss May, dear?’ 
was asked in a tone of regret. 

“Only my hair, which | find quite heavy enough these warm 
lays,” answered May, cheerfully. “ Don’t your caps make your 
head hot ?” 

“You see I’m manured to them, dear.” 

With this anomalous assertion Betsy led the way down- 
stairs, preceding the quaint little figure who demurely followed 
holding her rosy under-lip fast. between her pearly teeth to 
keep down an inclination to laugh, that threatened to break 
the frail barrier, and proclaim the owner’s sense of the ridiculous 
in ringing, silvery peals. 

“Set here, dear, make yourself comfortable.” Betsy was 
shaking up the sofa cushions, and placing them as a prop : 
“ Here are some books I bought at Mr. Ne’er-do-weel’s sale, 
some are very pretty ; some | can’t make nothing of; perhaps 
you may as you've had so much book learning. Those I like 
best are arranged arabethically in the case, then I fird my 
favourites without wasting time; but dear, dear, I’m discours- 
ing here while you must be ready to perish of hunger. You 
ought to have an appetite like Nimrod, the mighty hunter, 
after such galloping and gallivanting.” 

She bustled off to have a refreshing collation prepared, 
leaving May to rest and to observe what new acquisitions had 
been made towards the embellishment of her hostess’s hobby, 
the “ draw-ring-room.” 
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Truly there was an incongruous mixture of furniture and 
ornaments, picked up at divers sales in different stages of 
Thompson’s steadily increasing prosperity. An old fauteuil 
with straight, high back, and long, straight arms, of the kind 
a Frenchwoman would call “un Voltaire,” was suggestive of 
the stiff-necked, sceptical old age which dares not repose. It 
yielded no attraction to visitors, although Betsy had concealed 
its native ugliness under a gorgeous chintz. Even the roses 
and daffodils that twined themselves over it in obedience to 
her taste, failed to render it inviting; she was fain to sit in 
it herself when she entertained her acquaintance and guestte 

A modern lounge extended its luxurious length opposite ; 
roses and daffodils ran riot over this too,as if to bury the rash 
mortal beguiled into sinking down among them. 

A round table occupied the centre of the room, standing 
upon a moss-green carpet, where May’s eyes rested with a 
sense of relief. ‘The pattern was formed of lovely bouquets 
of lilies-of the-valley that lay upon it as if some nymph of 
the woodlands had strayed over it, scattering her treasures 
by the way, This had been the property of a young newly- 
married pair who had come out to New Zealand with sanguine 
hopes, with enough elegant wedding presents to have opened 
a bazaar; but with slender means and uncertain prospects. 
Hie—a man of refined scholarly tastes, of delicate health, 
educated for the Church of England, too undecided to enter it— 
found that he had committed a blunder in coming to live in 
New Zealand upon a narrow income which would have gone 
twice as far in England or on the Continent. So he gradually 
sickened and died. His pretty young widow sold all that she 
had,and went back to her family to hold in detestation the 
very name of the country whose soil had absorbed into itself 
the happiness of her life. For had it not greedily claimed all 
that was mortal of her husband, and left her alone in its eager, 
busy world, where the inhabitants, in their jostling race for 
riches, or in their struggle for bare existence, could do no 
more than cast a glance of compassion upon those who drooped 
and fell by the way? If she could have drawn the armour 
of insensibility around her heart, mingled in the crowd, hurried 
onward to make her stake in the lottery of life, the chances 
are she would have drawn a prize. But she never thought of 
shrouding herself in aught but her garments of woe, and 
retraced her steps in sorrow to the country she had quitted a 
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happy bride, and Betsy became the possessor of her carpet, 
fascinated by the lilies, which reminded her of sylvan shades 
dear to her in her youth. 

The carpet did Betsy the good service of redeeming her 
apartment from the intense vulgarity, which in other respects 
distinguished it. May knew the carpet’s story, and disregarding 
Betsy's stock of literature had fallen into a mournful little 
reverie over the delicate green. She thought of the very 
different fate for which it had been destined, when artistic eyes 
had chosen it to grace their abode in the arcadian life, which 
both had dreamed of and expected to realise e’er disenchant- 
ment’s rough hand had torn the veil of illusion asunder, e’er 
the Angel of Death had passed,and the chill contact of his 
wings had stilled the beating of one heart for all time. 

“Why do we crave so madly for happiness ?” she thought, 
“and try to persuade ourselves that it is our right, when we 
know that sorrow is the heritage of our fallen world, when, if 
we unclose our ears, we can hear her mournful wail, sobbing 
unceasing accompaniment to the joyous clang of trumpets 
with which we love to march through life ?” 

It is a truth too difficult to credit so long as the sun shines 
brightly, birds rejoice in it, flowers give out fragrance, notes 
of gladness fill the air,and one has only heard the pathetic 
wail in the distance. 

“ When will my turn come ?” 

Little May had unconsciously assumed an attitude almost 
tragic as she bent half-fearfully, half-eagerly forward, her 
eyes fixed upon the carpet as if she expected to sce her fate 
reflected there. 

“ Halloa, Queenie ! Are you rehearsing ‘ Kate Hardcastle ? ” 
Jem inquired, glancing at her costume, repressing laughter 
with difficulty, “stand up to let me see if you can walk the 
stage properly.” 

Betsy trotted in and spoiled the fun for him, and May, 
remembering her disadvantage of dress, experienced a feeling 
of thankfulness that Leonard’s engagement had taken him 
elsewhere. 

“Miss May, dear, what an escape you have had! I have 
heard all about it from Master Jem here. I declare to good- 
ness, it has set me a-trembling,as if I had got Saint Vickers’s 
dance.” 

“JT was fortunate in being well mounted, if Psyche had been 
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stupid it might have gone badly with me, but we will not talk 
of it any more.” May exchanged a merry glance with Jem 
in honour of the new saint Betsy had just canonized. 

“Some animals are like some folks, so vackillating, they never 
can make up their minds to do the right thing at the right 
moment; but sure Mr. Young was with you, and he’s a host 
in himself,as the sayin’ is. Is there nothing new for you to 
see in the room, dear?” she asked, looking fondly round her 
boudoir. 

Going to a cabinet, she took thence a roll of wool work, 
spreading it tenderly over the “ Voltaire,” 

“ Now the height of my hambition,” she began with great 
emphasis—when Betsy was emphatic her h’s got confused 
and changed places promiscuously—* the “ight of my hambition 
is to have a pray-do chair.” 

Even May’s practised ear failed to interpret Betsy’s pronoun- 
ciation of prie-dieu; she looked up inquiringly. 

“A pray-do chair, you know, dear, such as the habbesses 
kneels in; but it’s no use trying to make Thompson attend 
to it, because he don’t understand the furrin languages.” 

Jem was fairly overcome and left the roon unceremoniously. 
Betsy, too much engrossed in her subject to notice his exit, 
was quite satisfied when May turned over the work to discuss 
its merits. They were interrupted by the robust Scotch maid, 
who put her head in at the door to announce that the repast 
was prepared, While the travellers partake of it, we will 
follow Leonard into the town. 


CHAPTER XII. 
OVER THE BAR. 


THE day had been spoiled, its intention frustrated by the 
accident to May; so Leonard told himself. He felt inclined 
to grumble at the loss of time though it was of small con- 
sequence to him, except that he began to think he had loitered 
too long in town. His expenses at the Club must be mounting 
up, besides, he had half-pledged himself to undertake the 
management of a sheep-run in the south. 

As he rode along briskly, he made up his mind to conclude 
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that arrangement, to hold himself in readiness to depart, accord- 
ing to requirement in a few days. Meanwhile, he would pick 
up any distraction that came in his way, it would be a long 
time before he should find himself within the radius of civilisa- 
tion again. But how to be amused? that was the difficulty. 
Christchurch was unusually prosaic this visit, commercial in- 
terests were in the ascendant. Buying, selling, dealing, 
bartering, enslaved men’s minds, the idlers must form a separate 
committee of their own, if they wanted anything more enliven- 
ing than an “Important sale of blood-stock horses in training, 
blood-mares and young stock to be sold at Tatterdale’s this 
day.” 

Most people were well satisfied with the programme at 
Tatterdale’s. 

It was a fashionable resort for gentlemen young and old. 
Members of the Canterbury Jockey Club were to be seen there 
criticising young two-year-olds, passing their hands with con- 
noisseur-like touch dqwn the forelegs of the noble quadrupeds, 
some of which resented the liberty with much tossing of their 
shapely heads. 

After a silent examination of the different points of the 
horses, gentlemen would confide opinions to one another as 
to the prospects of sport at the next meeting. 

On entering the sale yards it was at once perceptible that a 
gentlemanly element prevailed. In other sale yards where 
Southdowns, Lincoln rams, short-horned bulls, merino sheep, 
etce., were the objects of interest, business was, perhaps, not 
brisker, but certainly it was more noisy. Without possessing a 
musical ear, one could distinguish a wide difference in the tones 
that bid. There was a greater mixture ; farmers of 'Thompson’s 
standing liked to deliver their remarks with an air of superior 
knowledge and to have free use of their lungs. 

The billiard-room, too, was an attraction at Tatterdale’s ; 
some very good play was to be seen on occasions when cham- 
pion players made an appearance challenging amateurs to a 
game of skill, the issue being watched with intense interest by 
lookers-on, quickened, no doubt, by the fact of their having 
sundry bets on the result. The amount for which a match 
was played was not always stated, and has been supposed often 
to exceed a nominal sum. 

Leonard made a mental calculation as to how he should 
finish the day. It was too late for Tatterdale’s, the sale was 
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over, The theatre might do for the evening if it were not so 
confoundedly hot with the house packed trom floor to ceiling. 
Should he go and see “ Viva in her daring act leap for life, 
assisted by Signor Ricardo. supported by a powerful company 
of equestrians and acrobats ?” 

Well, no; he was not so overcome with ennui that he must 
needs go and help to give Viva an enthusiastic reception. His 
day for enjoying a circus had gone, carrying some other 
innocent delights with it, 

There was no boat-race, nor cricket-match to-day ; no flower- 
show, where he might have had opportunities of agreeable 
chat with ladies, whose correct taste in dress pleased his rather 
fastidious eyes, while their cordial greeting gratified his self- 
love, although he declared it was a matter of indifference to 
him whether they liked him or not, 

There was nothing to be done but smoke, wait for dinner, 
and when that was disposed of to stroll into the billiard-room 
at Tatterdale’s to see who was there, what was going on, 
and hear news of the day. 

He wanted also to inquire what had become of the groom 
Daft, who had taken a situation there after his return from the 
West Coast Expedition when Leonard had no further need of 
hiis services. 

He had left Leonard’s employ reluctantly, but his skill in 
the management of young horses obtained for him higher wages 
at Tatterdale’s than he had before commanded; so Leonard 
had been surprised to hear that he had left and was supposed 
to have gone to Australia. 

“What a strange, restless dog he is!” soliloquised Len, “ one 
would be inclined to think him haunted by an uneasy conscience 
with that shifty, unsettied expression of eye, but I cannot say 
I saw any harm in hin.” 


as # # * 4 


It was nine o'clock when Leonard entered the brillantly- 
lighted billiard-room ; he was welcomed by several men standing 
near the door, 

“ Where have you been all day that you had not the curiosity 
to come and see the Proserpine colt, that is to distinguish 
himself at our next meeting, when we are to have his Excellency 
and suite, with the rank and fashion of the country to witness 


our triumph? I say our triumph because I became the pro- 
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prietor of Lucifer this morning,and I mean him to beat the 
Nelson horses this year.” 

“Go on and prosper, my dear fellow,I admire your perse- 
verance; from what I hear, Lucifer will prove no mean 
antagonist,and you are the very man to school him.” 

George Lurley was an ardent promoter of the most exciting 
sport to be procured in Canterbury—horse-racing. He was 
also a member of the Jockey Club, and it was due to his 
exertions and example, with that of his colleagues, that the 
race meetings were kept up to a high standard of morality in 
matters connected with the turf. The race days were the 
most popular holidays of the year. Everybody abandoned 
work, The few disapproving individuals who would fain have 
abolished this recreation from the face of the earth, and hoped 
they had left it behind them in the old country, were compelled 
to see it instituted and carried on with an ardour and spirit, 
perhaps worthy of a better cause. Many men retained a love 
of field sports, but hag no other opportunities of indulging it 
except that afforded them by’ watching the training of their 
horses,in the hope of seeing them bear their part bravely in 
the struggles of the November Meeting. 

They reconciled their consciences to the expense by asserting 
that they thus combined business with pleasure. 

Undoubtedly it became a duty in a new country to improve 
the breed of horses every year; but stress need not here be 
laid upon the argument as to whether racing promoted this 
object because it is more or less a subject for controversy. 

“It is a pity you could not get hold of that fellow who used 
to be with Young,” said Bob Beresford, addressing Mr. Lurley. 
“Tn spite of his sulky temper there is no trainer in New Zealand 
to whose care I would sooner commit a horse of mine.” 

“Every one to his taste,” replied the other, with a grimace 
indicative of distaste. “I don’t in the least regret that his 
services are unobtainable, he would be a disagreeable animal 
if I did not give him his way in everything, and that would 
not suit me who have confidence in my own judgment.” 

“T should not like to affirm that your judgment is at fault 
Lurley,” said Beresford with a pleasant, genial smile, “ but let 
me hint delicately that you burnt your fingers last year.” 

“* Nothing venture, nothing have.’ I shall heal the wounds 
and rectify my balance-sheet of training expenses by Lucifer’s 
victories,” answered Lurley cheerfully. 
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“Do you know where Daft is now?” Leonard inquired of 
Beresford. 

“ He left this place suddenly without apparent cause, without 
having made acomplaint. The fellows here said of him that 
he was ‘Daft by name, and daft by nature! He used 
constantly to be heard talking to himself, that was the chief 
symptom of crankiness that he betrayed. I remember once, 
when I came in to look at Satanella, he had evidently taken 
more spirits than he could conveniently carry, although he 
seldom transgressed in that way. On that occasion he took 
me aside to tell me he had had a ‘ vision of his former master 
in Paris and that an internal voice never ceased to prompt 
him to go in search of him.’ ” 

“Who was the man?” Leonard asked. 

“T never heard his name; some Frenchman, I suppose, who 
must have indulged and spoiled Daft as a servant for anybody 
else. I don’t know what his internal voice may have been 
like, but his external sounded uncommonly thick, suggesting 
brandy as the author of the vision. He went off to Melbourne 
soon after, and will turn up at the next race meeting no doubt.” 

Mr. Lurley, being the fortunate possessor of a very charming 
wife, never lingered long in places of amusement to which she 
could not accompany him; his horse was announced, and 
having a considerable distance to ride he took his leave. 

“Every man who intends to live in a colony ought to be 
married,” was Beresford’s remark when he and Leonard were 
left together, half-envious of the other’s superior attraction at 
home. 

“ What comfort, what refinement do we bachelors find in the 
long evenings we are reduced to spend in such a place as 
this ?” he asked, looking round under the glare of the lamps 
in supreme disgust. 

“It would be dreary enough if one were condemned to pass 
one’s entire existence after this fashion, but for the present I 
like the freedom and independence.” 

“ All very well for you to be satisfied,” Beresford went on, 
“when you are only out here from choice,and can return to 
England any day to a father who intends to act handsomely 
if you meet his wishes; but for me, who must remain and make 
my way,it would be like a glimpse of paradise to be able to 
ask a lady to marry me.” 

“You will have to take up——” Leonard interrupted, look- 
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ing significantly through the open door to where another stood 
open,and some one passed with a flutter of pink ribbon, 

“ Even she would not accept me ; she intends to fly at higher 
game, and wants money,” Beresford answered with a tinge of 
bitterness. 

“ Report said that Daft was paying his addresses in that 
quarter,” continued the other, his eyes still straying towards 
the doorway. 

“It is quite true, but they were rejected addresses, she 
declined them with indignant scorn,and she was a fool for her 
pains ; he was really in love with her, and would have made a 
good husband, as husbands go. If the truth were known she 
had more to do with Daft’s sudden departure than had the 
ghost of his late master.” 

“T don’t blame Sophie for refusing the man, he may be a 
capital groom, but he certainly is not captivating. I rather 
admire the girl’s ambition to raise herself above her class.” 

“ Well,all I have‘got to say is, take care that she does not 
make a lever of you,” was Beresford’s parting speech, as he 
moved quickly away to the billiard-table, now at liberty. 

There was a movement of expectant interest among the 
company ; he was well-known, and his skilful manipulation of 
the cue was much appreciated. It was hoped that he had 
come to take up a challenge proffered by a self-satisfied 
stranger at the opposite end of the room. * 

“J will give three hundred out of a thousand points,” was 
the offer,as Beresford came up to secure the next game; he 
had no intention of accepting, it was not his custom to play 
with sharpers, and after the first glance at the new-comer, 
Beresford decided that he belonged to an objectionable class. 

Having declared his claim to the table he turned to invite 
his friend to play. 

But Leonard had heard the offer,and was possessed by 
desire to wreak his smothered vexation on something or 
somebody. 

Beresford’s warning had aroused the irritation which May’s 
cool politeness had first awakened. Smarting under the notion 
that Bob should think it necessary, even in jest, to put him, 
Leonard Young, on his guard against the charms of a barmaid, 
for Sophie, the owner of the pink ribbons, was neither more 
nor less ; he responded to Beresford’s invitation with a negative 
gesture, and said to the stranger : 

. 2er2 
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“ T accept.” 

“ For fifty pounds.” 

“ Done |!” 

Not heeding Bob’s look of remonstrance, he walked excitedly 
towards the door opposite, which always stood open, to wait 
till his turn should come. 

His friend overtook him. “Take the table now, Young ; 
I was going to ask you to play, but as you have accepted 
that fellow’s challenge, the next best thing is to get rid of 
him. They have no business to admit that sort of men.” 

“You can’t carry exclusiveness into a public billiard-room, 
and I don’t see why he should be allowed to think himself the 
best man. I have seen his play, and am certain of beating 
him,” was the confident reply. “Thanks for the table, I will 
be there directly.” 

Leonard pursued his way, disappearing into the room 
where Sophie presided at her white marble bar, 

She only handed the beverages to different applicants, a 
boy removed glasses when empty. She had to smile, make 
the most of her appearance, answering the remarks addressed 
to her as coquettishly as she knew how. 

“ Brandy and soda, sir?” she inquired, in a rather high- 
pitched soprano, “or champagne without the soda? If you 
want something to steady your nerves, let me give you 
brandy.” She looked archly at Leonard, stretching her hand 
towards the spirit decanter as if to say, “ I know what is good 
for you.” 

“ Rightly guessed, Sophie, you know I am no lover of your 
extract of gooseberry.” 

“It does very well for the geese who don’t understand wine, 
sir,” she responded in a lower key ; “ but this is Martell’s best 
Cognac, worthy of you.—there, the soda-water is beautifully 
iced.” She handed him a glass in one of her most effective 
poses. 

Her figure was fine, full, and well-rounded, of the buxom 
order; quantities of crisp, fair hair adorned her head, was 
frizzed and crépéd all over it, dressed low on the forehead. 
The peculiarity of her face was her brown eyes, bright, and 
mtelligent, forming a striking contrast to her fair hair; they re- 
lieved too, the heavine ss of the lower part of her face, caused by 
too great a breadth of chin, suggestive of strong determination. 

She wore a neatly made muslin dress, fastened with pink 
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ribbon at the throat. A bow of the same tint was nestled 
amongst her flaxen hair at the side. 

Her mouth was large—her face, except for the eyes would 
have been plain. As it was, she was generally considered 
handsome. 

Lit up by those wonderful orbs, an Italian would have 
suspected her of being a “ jettatrice ;” had her gaze fallen upon 
him he might instinctively have made the sign which in his 
country is uscd to counteract effects of the “evileye.” The 
less imaginative Englishmen who came under its influence 
had no such uncomfortable doubts, and for the most part, 
found no fault with Sophie’s chief source of attraction. 

At any rate, Leonard did not evince a disposition to quarrel 
with them this evening,in spite of the ruffled state of his 
temper ; and the middle-aged dame, who sat at some trifling 
fancy-work, in charge, evidently, of this portion of the estab- 
lishment, noticed how Sophie’s eyes glistened and dilated 
while he conversed with her ; then how black they grew when 
he asked her what she had done with her admirer Daft, the 
groom. She heard too, the tone of concentrated anger in 
which Sophie replied to the inquiry. 

“If you want any information about the grooms, sir, you 
had better get it from the proprietor, it is not in my department.” 

Leonard laughed a quiet, inward laugh of amused apprecia- 
tion ; he found her piguante, decidedly, and lingered in her 
vicinity that his mind might be diverted from its own vexatious 
thoughts. 

If he hiked to be exempt from etiquette and conventionality, 
there was no stringent rule here; it suited his present state 
of feeling to be able to keep his hat on, and lounge as he 
listed, 

He appeared to have forgotten his engagement to play 
billiards against his unknown antagonist, until that individual 
waxed impatient and despatched the marker to remind Mr 
Young of his pledge. 

Leonard began a bold, impetuous game with a break of 
thirty-five, but his opponent’s more cautious style told in the 
long run ; the contest was well drawn out, excitement among 
bystanders deepened, as the winning number was almost 
gained by the stranger. Leonard’s play became more dash- 
ing and brilliant, the other’s steadier, cooler, more deliberate. 
One, to outward appearance, cared not a straw if he lost 
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money, the other, obviously, was anxious to win it. Two 
excellent breaks placed Leonard within a few points of the 
game, but the triksy sprite, Good Luck, deserted him in the 
end, giving victory to the stranger, to the intense mortifica- 
tion of the vanquished, who would willingly have forfeited fifty 
pounds to have obtained the satisfaction of beating the interloper. 

Beresford hoped that Leonard would have gone straight 
out, and intended walking back with him to the club. Ap- 
parently he had no intention of leaving yet. The refreshing 
night-air which met them outside the billiard-room would 
have enticed anyone less excited, less under the dominion of 
the demon of discontent, to taste of its sweetness. As it 
was, Leonard lifted his hat, turning his heated brow towards 
the grateful influence. 

Leaning in the doorway he drew out his cigar-case, offering 
acigar to Beresford, who declined to smoke, and said to Leonard, 
persuasively—, 

“Let us get out of this place, I don’t know when I have 
been so vexed as to-night, to see you lose money to that 
scamp, though upon my honour,I should have been sorry to 
see you touch his ; it encourages fellows like that, if you take 
notice of them: quiet disregard is a weapon they can’t stand 
up to.” 

“T wish you had taken him in hand yourself, Bob, you would 
have drilled the conceit out of him ; but I am not sure that I 
have done with him yet.” 

“ Nonsense, vou have soiled your hands quite too much by 
using the cue with him; come along and enjoy this beautiful 
starlight.” 

“No, I have lost my spare cash, and got no satisfaction. 
By the way, it is lucky that I have the offer of managing 
Delamare’s sheep-run, or I must have sent round the hat. If 
there is enough to pay expenses at the Club,1 shall not need 
more for the next six months. Tea, mutton, and damper, 
will meet my requirements, and Delamare’s agent supplies 
those ad libitum.” 

“ When do you start ?” 

“The sooner the quicker,as Paddy says. I am not bound 
to go till the end of the week, unless the late run upon my 
resources obliges me. I have halfa mind to make that sharper 
disgorge,” replied Len, with a careless laugh, proceeding to 
light a cigar. 
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“Don’t wait for me, Bob,” he continued, speaking through 
the puffs of smoke, “I know you want to go quietly to bed, 
and I am not disposed to court sleep, or any other coy damsel 
_just now ; my present prevailing desire is to pitch into some- 
body 

“You may pitch into me on the way home if you like,” was 
Bob’s smiling invitation. 

“That is precisely what I wish ‘to avoid; you are too dense 
to see it,and won't take yourself out of my reach. If I were 
tempted to quarrel with you, I should regret it for the rest 
of my days,so good-night, dear old boy. Ah! I forgot. 
Miss May Gerrard gave me a message for you.” As he said 
this, he filliped the ash from the edge of his cigar with so 
much energy as almost to extinguish it. “She wishes to see 
your sketch-book, and hopes you will allow her to make a 
copy of the Mount Cook Glacier.” 

Beresford stooped suddenly to unfasten a button on his own 
boot. 

“Yes? When did you see her ?” 

“Thave been riding to-day with her and Jem.” Then 
Leonard turned away from the quiet stars, from the calm 
beauty of the summer night, from his friend’s kindly restraint 
from the better part of himself, which, during the few moments 
he stood face to face with it, had taken advantage of the 
pause to urge a right to supremacy, JDisregarding the appeal, 
he proposed a compromise, resolving within himself to give 
evil inclination the rein for a few hours only, then, Good 
should resume sway over him, he would be her obedient 
votary. 

He never stopped to reflect whether she would be able to 
recognise him as her own, when he should come to her from 
the ranks of the enemy. 

Beresford saw him pass through the door on the left, from 
which fluctuated the sound of laughter, the hum of voices, 
and the chink of glasses. Occasionally, Sophie’s soprano 
was to be clearly distinguished, as she delivered a flippant 
response to some lively sally from her amused audience 
These gradually died out after Leonard’s entrance ; one by one 
the company slowly filed out. 

Beresford’s intuitive conclusion was that Sophie was too 
much absorbed in flattering his friend’s vanity, too eager to 
attract his attention, to bestow any upon the rest. 
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The shade over his features deepened into disquietude. 
What had come to Leonard Young to-night, that he, who, 
during Bok’s acquaintance with him had not shown inclination 
for scenes of dissipation, was considered among his “set ” 
as a thoroughly steady fellow, should all at once exhibit a 
perverse tendency, and plunge into an undesirable species of 
excitement, 

“ After he has been in her society! riding with May! borne 
along at her side in the glorious sunshine, listening to her 
sweet, fresh voice, her genuine laughter. So it is possible 
that he can pass from the charm of her presence to bask in 
the smiles of Sophie !” 

An expression of incredulous contempt flickered over 
Beresford’s refined, mobile lips, as he made these reflections, 
melting into sadness when he murmured— 

“T would give the best years of my life,if I could make 
myself attractive to May; but God help me! I have nothing 
to offer her ; 1 don't even possess a horse that could keep pace 
with hers.” 

In externals, most people would have agreed that Leonard 
Young had the advantage of his friend. Beresford was tall, 
but wanted breadth in proportion to his height, whereas Leonard 
might have sat,or stood, for the Apollo Belvedere; he was 
not unlike him either in the look of bright, confident triumph 
which his features often wore. His crisp curls of brown hair 
clung closely round a broad, low brow. His dark eyes were 
set in rather deep—the eyebrows well defined over them, but 
two perpendicular lines between the eyebrows told tales 
when Leonard was not quite pleased. Beresford’s complexion 
was sallow, he was rarely seen to look either confident or 
exultant. His soft hair had no idea of curling, it would have 
defied the efforts of an army of hairdressers to torture it into 
any but most temporary submission to the rule of their art. 

In speaking of Beresford, few mentioned his appearance. 
It was the last characteristic people thought of describing ; 


> 


but if any of his acquaintance wanted advice—if any had got 
into a dilemma—if any were in trouble or perplexity—they 
rarely failed to apply to him. 

Something about him invited confidence. People found 
themselves at home with him directly. Children loved him 
men trusted him, women treated him as an elder brother,. 
boys and girls coveted a word of encouragement or praise 
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from him, it seemed to be worth so much more than a like 
word from anyone else. 

And yet he was a very unimportant personage in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. 

He had neither position, nor wealth, nor property in the 
new country. A good education he possessed, and with that 
he had come out to get on as best he could in the colonies. 

But if, as Thackeray so discerningly suggests, to be a 
gentleman, “isto have lofty aims; to lead a pure life; to be 
honest ; to be gentle; to be brave; to be wise ; and, possessing 
these qualities, to exercise them in the most graceful, out- 
ward manner,” then was Bob Beresford,every inch of him, 
a gentleman. Without referring to his pedigree, nobody 
who ever knew him doubted that. 

After waiting in the hope of seeing Leonard come forth he 
reluctantly prepared to depart, saying to himself, “ Something 
disagreeable has happened which he wishes to forget; or he 
is so flattered by Sophie's effusive admiration, that he can’t 
resist the fun of stimulating it. I cannot induce him to leave 
against his will—he must take eare of himself, What a pack 
of fools men are !” 

The last remark was confided to the balmy, indulgent night, 
when Bob's footsteps were dying away in the distance. 

Perhaps, if any of the opposite sex had been within hearing, 
he would not have made such a candid confession. 


(To be continued.) 


“WITH THE DAWN.” 


70 - 


A little breeze that ripples o’er the waves, 
With tender kiss upon the dimpled sea, 

A little mist that fades amid the dawn 

And dies all softly when the night-clouds flee. 
A little song that echoes gaily on, 

And seems to dream of day, and day's delight, 
A little murmur when the sea-gulls float 
Rejoicing for the requiem of night. 

A little smile of sunshine from above 

The golden glory of the far away 

And then the sweetness of the Heav'nly Love, 
That gives once more the fair unshadow’d day. 


A. I, 











QUEEN ELIZABETH OF ROUMANIA. 
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R Majesty the Queen of Roumania—who has 
graciously promised an original poem for the 
next number of 'TINSLEY’Ss MAGAZINE—passed 
through London a few weeks ago on her way 
to Llandudno, where she has been staying, 
to the great delight of the people of Wales. 
Everything which is distinctly nationalistic in the Principality 
secures at once the intelligent interest of the Queen of 
Roumania, and as one reads of her triumphal progresses hither 
and thither, attended by the enthusiasm which her own 
affability and genius have kindled, one is tempted to revive 
the old saying, and describe this Queen as “the poet of all 
circles and the idol of her own.” Royalty is a great distinc- 
tion in itself, but there are cases, and this is one, where the 
crown receives from its wearer an adornment greater than it 
bestows. Her Majesty takes a precedence all her own 
amongst rulers who are also writers, bemg an author who has 
won high reputation, quite independently of any assistance 
from her exalted station,and in fact under a name (Carmen 
Sylva) which completely concealed her identity. In her own 
country she bears a part in all plilanthropic movements for 
improving the condition of the people; the education of the 
young, and the promotion of industrial occupations for women, 
being chief amongst the useful enterprises in which she is 
engaged, A most serene affability of manner is the unfailing 
medium through which her sympathy unites itself with all 
deserving workers, benevolent, literary, artistic, or patriotic. 
‘The people of the Principality are surely fortunate in their 
guest, and have not been slow to appreciate “the gift the gods 
have sent them.” 

Elizabeth, Queen of Roumania, is forty-seven years of age. 
One is expected to give information on this subject, though 
itis hard to tell why. A modest curate is supposed to ask 
a bride her age when filling up the register in the vestry, and 
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generally prefaces the question (especially in the case of 
widows) with some apology about “the impertinent questions 
the Government compel one to ask.” It has been suggested 
that the curate’s trepidation arises from some fear that he may 
be leading people into temptation, opening a path for some 
slight deviation from literal accuracy. He knows, from the 
experience of past answers to the same question, that married 
people sometimes “look wonderfully old for their years.” 
A Queen, however, just like any ordinary member of Parlia- 
ment, is sure to have her natal day fully recorded in half the 
almanacs of the Kingdom; so one may be satisfied that he is 
disclosing no State-secret in giving the years of Royalty. But 
our readers will be interested to see a description of the 
{Jueen’s appearance some years ago and now: 

“A tall and finely moulded figure, large blue, dreamy cyes, 
with a world of poetry in their clear depths, a classical mouth 
whose graceful curves seemed formed but for smiles, rows 
«of pearly teeth, a finely cut nose, a profusion of light wavy 
hair,and exquisitely-formed hands. Most of these beauties 
—with the exception of the golden hair which a mother’s 
sorrow has whitened—remain to the Queen in addition to the 
dignified and stately presence which has become accentuated 
in these later years. Indeed, there is something about the 
(Jueen which at some moments reminds one of Sarah Bernhardt 
as Roland’s daughter—one of the actress’s most touching and 
genuine characters.” 

It has gone sadly out of fashion to believe that remarkable 
people give early and extraordinary indications of future 
power. So many geniuses of the present generation of 
Englishmen have cut so poor a figure at their University 
examinations, that people are now almost inclined to believe 
that a distinguished prize-man is a prize-man—and nothing 
else. But there have been, and there are still, well-attested 
cases of genius, as one may say, announcing itself in advance, 
At ten years of age, the future Queen could recite verses that 
she had heard read aloud a few times. Accordingly, it will 
hardly surprise us that she wrote verses of her own at this 
period, and that the tragic element had a conspicuous place 
in these compositions. In fact,the tragedy of these youth- 
ful pieces was so very tragic that to recall it now is roaring 
comedy to the author. It appears also that her music-lesson 
was not regarded as so many children regard it—as a tiresome 
trial of their patience and infringement of their leisure. On 
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the contrary, she was so fascinated with the study, and grew 
so excited over music, that her parents forbade her to play or 
sing. 

But there is another incident of these years which helps us 
to understand why she was called “ The Wild Rose ” at home, 
and which may be regarded as somewhat prophetic. Although 
her father, Prince Herman of Weid, provided the admirable 
Mdlle. Lavater as an instructress, his daughter yearned to 
attend the village school, especially the class for singing. 
So far, she had satisfied her democratic instincts by making 
playmates of the farmer’s children who lived near her home, 
but one morning she decided to accompany them to school. 
“When the singing class began,” says a faithful historian, “ the 
new pupil sang so lustily, and opened her pretty mouth so 
wide, that the farmer’s daughter placed her hand over her 
mouth, thinking it undignified for a Princess to make so much 
noise.” Every trait disclosed in this story belongs still to 
the heroine of the tale. The Queen of Roumania is as uncon- 
ventional as the little Princess who was captured at the 
village schoo] and taken home. Her love of music is stronger 
than ever, as all that we are reading of her interviews with 
the Welsh bards will fully testify, but happily there is no 
one now to repeat the indignity offered by the farmer’s offi- 
cious daughter. Real love and affection for the humble classes 
have not passed away with childhood, but grown into a 
more settled characteristic. It is very pleasing to read of the 
children of the workpeople at Kastell Pelesh, running for- 
ward when they see this gracious and gentle lady to kiss the 
Royal hand. This spontaneous action of the children is 
itself a tribute to the Queen’s womanly qualities ; we should 
know she loved these children, even if we had never read that, 
missing one of their number on a particular occasion, she went 
to the child’s home, found the little one suffering from diph- 
theria, and nursed it until it died in her arms. 

The Queen’s marriage with Prince Charles of Roumania was 
marked with a becoming element of romance. She was but 
eighteen when she first met him in Berlin, and the introduc- 
tion was entirely unlike a formal presentation. Going hastily 
down a staircase, the lady slipped, and she+was saved from 
a serious fall by the young lieutenant catching her in his 
arms. Life, however, has its sadder as well as its brighter 
aspects, and Queens, like others, find the sorrows and the 
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joys strangely blended. The loss of her only child has 
whitened her hair, and made her the foremost amongst Royal 
authors. Admirable was the resolution to dissipate intensity 
of grief by the active employment of rare literary gifts. It 
reminds me of a passage in Professor Momerie’s writings : 

“ Account for it,” he says, “how you may, suffering often 
acts as an intellectual and spiritual stimulus. ‘The world’s 
greatest teachers have usually been men of sorrow. .....- 
When Dumas asked Reboul, ‘ What made you a poet?’ the 
answer was ‘Suffering’ ‘If I had not been so great an 
invalid,’ said Dr. Darwin to a friend,‘I should not have done 
nearly so much work.’ ‘We will not complain,’ says Thomas 
Carlyle, ‘of Dante’s miseries ; had all gone right with him, as 
he wished it, Florence would have had another prosperous Lord 
Mayor, but the world would have lost the ‘Divine Commedia,’ 
We do not know much about Shakespeare's life; but we do 
know, from his sonnets, that he had suffered vastly. His 
heart had been wrung till it almost broke, And in Tennyson 
we have another striking illustration of the educative effects 
of suffering. ‘In Memoriam’ is by far his greatest poem ; 
there are single stanzas in it worth almost all the rest of his 
works put together; and this poem was inspired by a great 
grief, by the death, namely, of his friend, Arthur Hallam.” 

Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Roumania’s nom de plume, is 
another name to be added to the long and noble list of those 
who “learn in suffering what they teach insong.” Beginning 
with “ Les Pensées d’une Reine,” published in Paris, the Queen 
soon afterwards had “ Striime,” a collection of poems, published 
at Bonn. ‘These were followed by a volume of “ Pelesch 
Legends,” otherwise called “From Carmen §Sylva’s Realm,” 
which came into existence in this way: When Her Majesty 
was recovering from a severe illness in the spring of 1882, the 
Roumanian Minister of Public Instruction asked her to write 
a book which could be given as a prize in the public schools 
at the close of a year’s work. Acceding to this request, she 
wrote the “ Pelesch Legends,” A picture of their Majesties’ 
then unfinished Palace served for frontispiece, and the sur- 
rounding scenery furnished other illustrations of the book. 
Amongst other works from her pen (some of which have been 
translated into various languages) may be named “ The Tales 
of the Carpathians,” “ Roumanian Poems,” “ Jehovah,” “ Mein 
Rune,” a volume of “ Thoughts,” and the libretto for the opera 
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“Neaga.” It is said that her Majesty has at the present 
time many manuscripts almost ready for the publishers. It 
is of special interest to ourselves that the Queen, who is no 
stranger to English soil, speaks in one of her earliest works 
of the delight with which she visited this country ; and rumour 
has it that amongst her completed but unpublished writings 
ihere is a story of which the scenes are laidin England, The 
chief character is an ironmaster who has a recklessson. This 
young man leaves his home, and is urged to commit many 
crimes by a revengeful woman, Ulla,the witch, who lives in 
solitude upon one of the mountains of Wales. Amongst 
the more pleasing characters in the tale is the charming Una, 
daughter of a parish vicar. Material is being collected, no 
doubt, for future writings during the present sojourn of the 
author in this country. 

Here are a few sentences from the Queen’s first effort in 
literature, “ Les Penscées ” : 

“Tf a woman is bad, the man is the cause of it.” “ Among 
savages the wife is a beast of burden ; among Turks an article 
of luxury ; among Europeans both.” “ The lady of the great 
world seldom remains the wife of her own husband.” “A 
woman should possess great virtue, for it often happens that 
she has to provide enough for both herself and her husband.” 
“ True love knows nothing of forgiveness, for if one forgives 
one loves no longer.” “ The jealousy of those who love us is a 
flattery.” “ Husband and wife should never cease to make love 
to each other a little.” “True happiness is—duty. It takes 
hundreds of sweet-smelling leaves to make a rose, and hundreds 
of purest joys to complete our happiness.” “ How unhappy 
must that man be who attempts twice to take his own life.” “A 
too exacting housewife is in continual despair. One would 
often be glad to find a little less scrubbing and more repose in 
the home.” “If two intellectual women cannot succeed in 
making anything out of a man, then there is nothing in him.” 

This richly-gifted Queen is also remarkable as a conversa- 
tionalist, and has attained proficiency in music, elocution, and 
art. These qualifications have all been in active service in 
connection with the part her Majesty has takenin the Welsh 
Eisteddfod at Bangor, and with some reference to the 
proceedings at this ancient and national meeting, we must bring 
this sketch to a close. The good people of Llandudno had 
counted on a bad season this year, but the presence of the 
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Youmanian Queen and her suite is said to have attracted many 

other distinguished visitors, and rendered the summer of 1890 
one of the most successful seasons Llandudno has ever enjoyed. 
Exactly the same thing is true of the Eisteddfod of 1890. Its 
promoters were not very hopeful about it ; but it also has been 
touched by the wand of Royalty, and proved a phenomenal 
success. This was the first time in 600 years that a Queen had 
come amongst the bards at their annual meeting—a noteworthy 
circumstance in itself; but the active share her Majesty has 
actually taken in the event has made this year’s celebration a 
truly memorable one, and provided an inspiring theme for the 
bards of the Principality. It is quite clear that Sir Walter 
Scott must have known little of Wales when he spoke of “ the 
latest minstrel,” and said, 


“ The last of all the bards was he.” 


Why, Wales is full of bards to this hour, as we are distinctly 
reminded once a year—clerical bards, lay bards, competing bards, 
bards with the most wonderful names, and now to crovwn alla 
royal bard in “Carmen Sylva.” 

Her Majesty, on her first visit to the Eisteddfod, was formally 
initiated in the ancient manner, and proclaimed a bard under the 
name of “ Carmen Sylva,” and invested with the symbol of the 
Bardic Order, the Arch Druid Clwydfardd and the two bards, 
Dewi Ogwen and Hwfa Mon, taking part in this ceremony. 
Several of the assembled bards addressed the Queen in Welsh 
stanzas composed for the occasion. The Queen charmed every 
one by the affability of her demeanour,and her progress from 
the Gorsedd to the Eisteddfod Pavilion was a scene of wild 
enthusiasm, At the entrance to the pavilion a group of girls 
in the Welsh costume were stationed, and her Majesty was 
delighted with their appearance. Queen Elizabeth of Koumania 
was also in attendance on the following day,and the President, 
in welcoming her Majesty, said there were many present who 
well knew that her pen had not been inactive in the cause of 
their principality. It was a source of great satisfaction to them 
to know that they had among them a Queen who had for years 
taken an interest in them and their country, and the more so as 
they recognised in her a Sovereign who reigned in the hearts of 
her people and whose literary work had acquired European 
fame. Welsh bardic addresses were then recited in honour of 
the distinguished visitor by several of the bards present. Her 
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Majesty smilingly bowed her acknowledgments, and, rising, 
responded with the following poctic address, written and 
illuminated by herself,and which elicited enthusiastic cheers : 


“ Long live the Bards, and long live the song, 

And the harp with the soul’s own singing ! 

May ever the thanksgiving chorus throng 
Where the echoes from old are ringing ; 

Where the king has a throne and the bard a crown, 
And the sword of peace is uplifted ; 

And sweet ‘ welcome ’ sounds from the shore to the town 
To the stranger with singing gifted, 

Long live the smile, and the song, and the faith 
That nought from the soul can sever ! 

May sunshine brighten each emerald vale ! 
Hail Cymru! old Cymru! for ever !” 

(Signed) “ Bard CARMEN Sy.va, Llandudz=o. 
Sept. 5, 1890.” 


The distinct utterance of the words, “ Cymru, yr hen Cymru,” 
elicited tremendous enthusiasm. Her Majesty also gave a 
delightful specimen of Roumanian folklore. The Mayor of 
Bangor then proposed a vote of thanks to the Queen for a 
kindness which the Welsh people would never forget ; and her 
Majesty commissioned the President to say on her behalf that 
the appreciation of her presence which the Welsh people had 
shown would never be forgotten by herself,and that it was ler 
intention to wear the Order of the Bards amongst other 
distinguished orders in her cowt. This announcement 
produced the utmost enthusiasm. Her Majesty also took part 
in the ceremony of crowning the successful bard of the day, 
the Rev. J. J. Roberts (Ives Caernarfon). 

The original copy of the Queen’s poem has been placed in the 
Jocal museum, and will be a memorial, many years hence, of a 
royal visit which made the Eisteddfod of 1890 one of the most 
memorable and successful in its long history. 

















A SONG OF NIGHT. 


O sing me a song of the dull, dead night, 
When the city’s wrapped in sleep ; 

When the moon has hidden her pale sad light, 

And the stars shrink back in wild affright, 
Afraid on the world to peep ! 

O sing me a song of the dull, dead night, 


When the ghosts their vigils keep ! 


O sing me a song of the night so dark 
5 > ta) > 
When the goblins feast and sing ; 

When only is heard the watch dog’s bark, 

And ghosts stalk forth from their caverns stark 
= ’ 
And the vampires sap and sting ! 

O sing me a soug of the night so dark, 

When the owls are on the wing ! 


O sing me a song of the night so dread, 
When the bats flit ceaseless round ; 

When skeletons leave their earthy bed, 

And dance in the churchyard, grimly led 
By a Demon to Hades bound ! 

O sing me a song of the night so dread, 
When never is heard a sound ! 


O sing me a song of the night so black, 





When the graveyards yawn and quake ; 
When Death comes forth the world to sack, 
To rattle his dice and shuffle his pack— 

Old age and the young to take! 

O sing me a song of the night so black, 


When only the dead are awake ! 
24 
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A Song of Night. 


O sing me a song of the night so grim, 
When never a soul is seen, 

Save the departed who come to trim 

The wicks of the wicked to keep them dim, 
And knowledge of death still green ! 

O sing me a song of the night so grim, 


\Vhere never a man has been ! 


O sing me a song of the night so dank, 
When the ghastly spectres prance ; 

When Charon rows to the Stygian bank, 

And gambolling sprites the Universe flank, 
And phantoms in shoals advance ! 

O sing me a song ef the night so dank, 
When spirits wake from their trance ! 


© sing me a song of night’s witching hour, 
When Old Time stands still to rest ! 

When mystical shades flit o’er the tow’r, 

And the Demon of Darkness shows his pow’r, 
And Silence is all his guest ! 

O sing me a song of night's witching hour 


And sing it with lusty zest ! 


O sing me a song of the dull, dead night, 
When a shroud wraps all the world ; 

And sing it ye knaves with sable might, 

}’or the gruesome gloom is my chief delight, 
When the Banner of Day is furled ; 

O sing me a song of the dull, deed night, 


That by Dawn to space is hurled. 


S. J. Adair Fitz-Ge 


ald. 

















THE LATE CANON LIDDON 


By Cuaries J. Warp, M.A. 


HE unexpected announcement of his sudden death 
has been a shock. In these days, when the 
newspapers keep us so well informed of the 
varying stages in the illness of a distinguished 
invalid, it is an unusual thing to be quite unpre- 

AEH! pared for the announcement that a great man has 

passed away. We had been hearing that Canon Liddon was 

recovering from a severe illness, and knew that in the ordinary 
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course of things there might be still many years of life before 
him ; suddenly we learn that we have lost him. As we grow 
more familiar with the bitter truth, we realise more accurately 
how great our loss must be. We have grown fond of saying 
there is no man whose services cannot be dispensed with ; and 
the saying has truth init. But it is also still true that a loss 
may be irreparable,and that a place may be vacated which 
it will be impossible to fill. = these things may be said in 
rig 
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the present instance with the strictest accuracy, As preacher 
at St. Paul’s, as lecturer at Oxford, as Apologist for the Christian 
Faith, Canon Liddon had made and taken a place peculiarly 
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his own, and it is the barest truth to acknowledge that no real 
successor is discoverable at the moment. The scholarship, 
piety, zeal, and eloquence which distinguish an ever-increasing 
number of English divines, may be readily admitted ; it would 
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be foolish and ungenecrous to undervalue the richness and 
fervour of the Christian life in England to which Liddon was 
a distinguished contributor. But, withal, he had a special 
task in the moulding and directing of this religious life, and a 
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special aptness and success in the performance of it. Quite 
candidly, we know of no one to whom the same task can be 
committed, with any hope that it will be at all so well fulfilled. 

At Oxford, Canon Scott-Holland used to be regarded as the 
first great preacher after Liddon,and a like verdict was re- 
corded in his favour at St.Paul'’s. It is a just award, as most 
people will readily allow who have heard or read his really 
delightful sermons—beautiful, inspiring, and helpful as they 
are. But though a disciple of Liddon’s, and a High Church- 
man like him, he has, of course, followed the bent of his own 
genius,and taken the line which his own individuality makes 
so successful. Canon Liddon, however, was the Apologist of 
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Canon Scott-Holland as well as of the Christian Faith. What 
more need be said to show that our most promising preacher 
cannot take the place which is left vacant; and if he cannot 
fill it, who can ? 

In this criticism, I am not thinking merely that Canon Scott- 
Holland is one of the joint- anton of “ Lux M undi,” and that 
Canon Liddon was the chief opponent of that volume. The 
Essay on Faith stands foremost in this book, as Bishop Temple’s 
contribution stood foremost in the “ Essays and Reviews.” But 
whereas Bishop Temple’s Essay was condemned as laying the 
foundation of all the objectionable writing which followed, it is 
matter of regret that Scott-Holland’s Essay on Faith cannot be 
regarded as fixing the principles to be advocated in “ Lux 
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Mundi.” It is his company, and not his own Essay, which 
attaches suspicion to his orthodoxy. Apart, however, from 
all this the elaborate and exhaustive exposition of Holy Scrip- 
ture, made somehow so attractive and so practical, was a 
constant jnote of Liddon’s preaching, and a great need of 
these times, though so unusual now amongst our popular 
preachers, small or great. May it not be feared that it required 
atl Liddon’s genius to resist successfully the new habit of giving 
secular learning more attention than sacred learning in the 
pulpit, and the preacher's own view of things a more prominent 
place than the Bible view of things? In this matter, Mr. 
Spurgeon still does at Newington Butts what Canon Liddon 
used to do at St. Paul’s ; both these great preachers have been 
able to keep the old methods and their own reputation ; both 
have been able to keep Bible-teaching as popular as ever, and to 
show that it is more potent than any other kind of teaching ; and 
both men have, I fear, been quite exceptional in all this, 

Space has permitted but one thought concerning the prince 
and great man who has fallen in Israel, and I have selected this 
—his unwavering fidelity to the Scriptures—as the thing which 
strikes me most in his sermons, and the thing, above all others, 
in which it seems most difficult to find his legitimate successor, 
It is notable, and quite in keeping with the whole record of his 
saintly life, that of his final sermons at St. Paul’s the only one 
he published was that “On the Worth of the Old Testament,” 
and quite a coincidence that what proved to be his very last 
sermon—preached at Oxford in June—was a magnificent defence 
of the orthodox view of “Inspiration.” If the great preacher 
could have had achoice,if he could himself have ordered the 
event, would he not have chosen exactly what has happened ? 
With Liddon, at all events,to interpret the Scriptures was to 
vindicate the ways of God to man. 
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Saw 
We a T is said that the recent attacks upon the Royal 
an, Academy have had the effect of determining the 

3 members at length to put their house in order. 
Rumour goes to the extent of saying that the 
scope of the Academy is to be enlarged to admit 
the water-colour and the black-and-white men. 
This was the point contended for in especial in the article 
on the Academy in TINSLEY’s MAGAZINE a few monthsago. It 
was there shown that the Academy, instead of fostering and 
advancing Art in this country, was actually standing in the 
way of its progress and, indeed, prostituting the best interests 
of Art to far other and lower motives. 





While they are in the mood for reform, the Academicians 
might as well make up their minds to another greatly needed 
change in their rules. Why should they require a man to 
humble and degrade himself by putting his name down as a 
candidate for their honours, often year after year, till the best 
become weary of thus supplicating at the doors of the Academy, 
and turn away in disgust? Surely the quality of honour is 
as that of mercy ; it is doubly blessed when it falls as it were 
a dew from heaven, blessing the giver as well as the receiver, 
If a man be deemed worthy of the honour of being made an 
R.A., why not give him that honour without the pain of solici- 
tation? It were better for one to join such an august body 
with clean knees at least. 


There is again some talk of adorning Board Schools with 
works of Art. That this would be an admirable thing no 
one will deny—if done properly. There is no reason why 
the rooms in which children spend so much time should not 
be made beautiful by pictures; indeed, there is every reason 
why they should be. Their value as educative means is so 
great that, since we have made up our minds to be an educated 
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people, we ought not to overlook their influence. We are for 
ever accumulating pictures (at enormous cost) and storing 
them in places inaccessible to the great majority of the people. 
Why not turn over a new leaf and send some of them at 
least to places where they may be seen, and especially by the 
young? It will be objected by some, of course, that there 
would be such a risk of their being destroyed in schools. But 
imagine the folly of accumulating all our Art treasures in one 
or two buildings. It only requires a good fire to destroy a 
million’s worth of pictures. 


We have recently been purchasing a lot more pictures, and 
paying for them out of the national purse, still adding 
Madonna and Child to Virgin and Child, in our national 
collection till one wonders where this nursery business is to 
end. Nursery business it is in more senses than one; for 
the national collection is of course—and probably rightly— 
regarded as a Nursing School of Art. But the satire of it is 
that when we have educated our young men to Art, we have 
only fitted them with a curse,in the shape of a Nessus shirt 
for when they have produced pictures, and beautiful ones too, 
they discover that there is no one to buy, and then, when too 
late, comes the conviction, that they ought to have learned, 
whilst acquiring their Art, to live upon the ecstatic delight of 
contemplating their finished works. If they had done so 
they would have been able to enjoy to the full the reflection 
that years after they are dead, the nation will be purchasing 
their pictures at enormous cost,and placing them for admira- 
tion in public collections, as we are now doing those of men 
who died, like them, poor and unknown. 


Really,in all seriousness, are we not acting with great un- 
wisdom in the matter of Art? Why heap Ghirlandajo on 
Ghirlandajo, and Zuccarelli on Zuccarelli, if they are all 
to be stored under the same roof (or in the same cellar) ? 
Why give enormous sums for pictures by men who are long 
since dead, simply because they died a long time ago? In 
many cases we do not even know that they are genuine. It 
is always worth a dealer's while to make up a tale in order 
to get a big price, and one often suspects a good deal of tale. 
And the worst of it is that while we are doing this we are 
starving our own artists; and every now and again we are 
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called upon to give devout homage to a rare genius, who 
has gone to his rest,leaving some almost priceless pictures, 
and an odour as of famine and tears. In short, we are a 
wonderful people, and not a little stupid. 


Last month there passed away a somewhat rare artistic genius 
in the person of Miss Marianne North, who died on August 4th, 
at Alderley, Wootton-under-Edge. Miss North was a botanist as 
well as in artist, and spent many years of her life travelling— 
chiefly in tropical countries—and painting the flora of the lands 
she visited. She visited California, India, Ceylon, Java, Borneo, 
Japan, Australia and the Scychelles, and brought back an 
immense number of carefully executed drawings, in water-colour, 
of the plants and flowers of those countries. ‘They can be seen 
at Kew, where she built at her own expense a house for their 
reception, and presented the whole to the nation. She relin- 
quished her travels in 1882, and died of a disease brought on 
by the fatigues to which she had subjected herself in her 
wanderings. Miss North drew with an accuracy which won 
the praise of Mr. Ruskin,and she had a true eye for colour, 
together with a sense of tone, relations which invested the most 
literal of her transcripts from Nature with artistic grace. 


Mr. [. W.R. F. Britten has just completed a very fine altar-piece 
for the church of St. Andrew and St. Ann, which has recently 
been restored, after suffering from fire. It consists of three 
life-size figures, Christ occupying the central space with St. 
Andrew on His right hand and St. Ann on Hisleft. The Saviour 
is depicted seated upon a cloud, His head encircled by cherubs, 
holding in His hand a book and upon His lap a sword. He 
appears in the traditional red and blue robes, with the usual 
rays about His head. St. Andrew is depicted in a sober brown 
toga with the customary symbols. His face is full of character. 
St. Ann is meditative with a book and flowers, Each figure is 
painted upon a background of rich gold, and fits into a screen of 
old oak. ‘The whole is very sober and quiet in tone and 
admirable in feeling. The expression of Christ is particularly 
pleasing, the face being subdued, although at the same time 
giving the impression of glowing enthusiasm. 


A noteworthy statue has just been erected in the Embank- 
ment Garden, fronting the offices of the School Board for 
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London. It is a colossal figure of the late W. E. Forster, 
to whom we owe our present system of national elementary 
education, and is the work of H.R. Pinker. It is excellent 
alike in conception and execution, and shows what can be done 
inastatue with our modern costume, in place of the hideous, anti- 
quated, and conventional toga drapery. Of course it is hard to 
make a coat and trousers flow with classic lines of beauty ; but 
in them a man can be made to look manly and not ridiculous. 
It is pleasant to see the statues of men of learning and public 
usefulness taking their stand in our public places, instead 
of the everlasting man with a sword who used to usurp every 
public pedestal. 


The other day I paid a visit to an almost unique artist colony. 
It is situated in the very heart of Surrey, and about it les 
as beautiful a bit of natural scenery as can be found within 
a hundred miles of London. ‘To saunter amid that rich domain 
for a whole Summer or Autumn day is an artistic education 
in itself. In other words, it affords an insight into what is 
possible in light and form and colour in landscape. From 
morning till night the panorama changes,and from the slopes 
and summit of the hill upon which the colony nestles, the 
whole is visible, from the golden sunrise, gradually clearing 
the mists of the valley through the broadening day, to the 
down-closing of the star-spangled lid of night. In every 
direction there is a more or less remote horizon, here with 
beautiful outlines and an ever-changing phantasmagoria of 
colour, yonder with shadow mingled with the light to the 
verge of gloom and mystery. One does not wonder that the 
place was a continual inspiration to one who has left an in- 
delible name in the annals of English Art. At every turn 
there isa picture ; wherever the eye lights, whether on earth 
or sky, there is beauty to entrance the mind, and to enthrall 
the heart too,if it have any tenderness for the Divine. And 
on every hand there is life; on the ground at our feet a life 
innumerable as the blades of grass,and so varied and wonder- 
ful that the mind never ceases to see freshness and newness 
im it; in the over-arching space above a life grand and 
majestic, as of the ceaseless procession of armies, or of all 
created things moving to another ark; and at night the shapes 
of the processioning creatures are picked out with stars. 

And rich as is the floor of heaven sanded with stars, so 
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rich is the earth with its animate and inanimate jewels, flowers 
and living things, surpassingly beautiful, though to some we 
give ugly names in order to despise and destroy them. Butter- 
flies flit from flower to flower, glowing beetles run across 
the path or climb the aerial heights of a grass stalk, 
ants busy themselves on the close turf, bees make the air hum 
with their absorbing industry, and first the purple knapweed 
rocks to their tread,and then the pink centuary. From each 
he takes something as tribute, but to each probably gives 
something in return. Flies dance in the air, thoughtless in 
their joy of the coming frost that will take it out of them— 
regardless, too, of that clever and industrious spider, who has 
stretched a net across the path and will have one of them for 
« meal presently. He is a wonderful fellow, and very beauti- 
ful if you mark him closely. His web, too, glows with all 
the hues of the rainbow, if you get it in the right light. 
But he is not one to think much of the picturesque so long 
as he gets his fly. Birds are everywhere on the wing, the 
swallows hawking for these same flies, or for the moths that 
flutter hither and thither ; the crows taking a lower flight over 
the garnered fields, and croaking saws more ancient than the 
wisdom of the Seven of Greece. The dove in the wood croones 
of the thing to which his name rhymes, till one almost 
wearies of him, and would fain tell him a hawk is near, in 
order to flutter his roost a little. 

The thick wood that clothes the hill slope is full of charming 
“bits,” to use the language of artists, bits that, paint they never 
so deftly, will possibly elude their brush. Here the bright light 
trickling through the undergrowth and falling like glittering 
diamonds upon the leafy floor, there falling with a splash of 
golden colour upon a lichen-covered trunk. Above the wood, 
where the hill-brow bares itself to all the winds, the eye wanders 
over far fields to distant and more distant hills. Meadows and 
cornfields, with woodlands, hedgerows, farms with their hay 
and corn stacks, fill the intervening space with endless diversity 
of colour. Yonder, is a brown heath-like space, and near it a 
piece of water glistening like burnished steel ; over it there is a 
shimmer of heat, though the wind comes from the east ; beyond, 
hills in mist. The diapason of colour runs up from the glowing 
yellow of a field of charlock to deeper and deeper shades of 
purple ; and over all is the vast transparency of blue. 

It is enough to make one break his palette and throw away 
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brushes in despair. But the artist who first settled down here, 
John Linnell, set himself to paint the whole, and succeeded to a 
marvel in transferring to his canvas the varied beauty of the 
landscape. His sons inherit his talents, ifnot the full depth 
of his inspiration, and for years the pictures of William and 
James adorned the walls of the Royal Academy. Now they have 
ceased to send, or exhibit only occasionally. Their father left 
them well-to-do, and perhaps on that account they have not the 
same impulse to work that he possessed. Then they have their 
homes on this beautiful hill, the wooded slopes and flank of 
which they divide amongst them and the entire enjoyment of 
which they share in common. It is just the place for lotus- 
eating ; no wonder if to them the day is greatly afternoon. 
Only one of the late John Linnell’s four sons is not settled on 
Redstone Hill, as it is called ; but he, Thomas, is not far off, 
having his abode in the near-lying town of Redhill. All the 
sons, and the daughters also, were trained to Art, and though 
only two, James and William, have greatly distinguished them- 
selves, several of the others have shown exceptional gifts. John, 
the eldest, broke down early in life and afterwards devoted 
himself to teaching and study. 

The three houses on the estate—that of William being on the 
top of the hill and having an outlook of sky like an observatory 
are all treasure houses of Art, that in which Linnell the Elder 
lived especially. Init there are many of his own works, and 
a whole series of his marvellous early sketches. There, besides, 
is a collection of works by William Blake, such as is to be 
found in no other private house in the kingdom. | Among 
others are the famous drawings for the illustration of “ Dante’s 
Divina Commedia,” which Blake was commissioned to execute 
by John Linnell ; also the originals of his illustrations to the 
Book of Job. But the chief glory of the place is the everlasting 
picture gallery which surrounds the dwellers on every side ; 
pictures of the up-flaming dawn, as though the King of Day, 
impatient to be abroad, had set fire to the curtains of his bed and 
inundated the valley with the smoke of his presence ; pictures 
of the broad noon, with clear, defining sunlight on distant hills ; 
pictures of the declining day, with saffron and amber light 
glowing through unkempt stretches of wood, or playing fantastic 
colour-music upon the clouds, that, moving slowly and majes- 
tically, woo the hills as they pass. Pictures of the dark blue, 
over-spanning bowl of night, wrought with its own special 
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willow-pattern, telling the story of no earthly lover carrying 
off his bride, but of the fairy cavalcade of ev ery known beast 
and reptile drawn into the service of souls, who need only look 
up and mount, and without fear travel the great highway to 
that bourne whence no traveller desires to return. 
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By ANTONY GUEST. 
PROBLEM No. 10 
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WHITE ) PIECES, 
White to play and mate in two moves. 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM NO. 9. 
WHITE, BLACK, WHITE. 
1 B—K 7 1K—Q4 2» P—B 4 ch Ke. 
1K—B4 2 Q—B 2 ch Ke. 
JAMES KistRUCK, who has solved this problem, remarks :— 


“JT regard this as a difficult Problem. It is worthy of note, that 
in each of the two variations, the Black King has four flight 
squares after White’s second move. Mrs. Baird still maintains 
her reputation for dexterous use of her Knights.” 

James Stent, who is another solver of Mrs. Baird’s problem, 
says :—“ Seeing the position of the Queen the key move becomes 
easy. But the scope allowed the King and the neatness of 
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most of the mates is masterly (who will coin the gentler 
word?) It isa remarkable position.” 

W. Gleave also sends the first move, but is incorrect in one 
variation. 

L. C. Whitfield has sent a correct solution of Problem No. 8. 


The following game was played in the recent International 
Tournament at Manchester. 


VIENNA GAME. 
SCHALLOPP.—GOSSIP. 


WHITE. BLACK. WHITE. BLACK 
1P—K 4 1P—K 4 9R—Ktsq | 9P—QKt3 
2Kt—QB3 2Kt—KB3 / 10 Castles 10 P—QB4 
3P—B4 3P—Q4 11P—KR3 |11B—R4 
4PxKP 4KtxP 12 BxP ch(d)/ 12 KxB 
5 Kt—B 3 5 KtxKt (a) | 13 Kt—Kt5ch! 13 Bx Kt (c) 
6 Kt Px Itt 6 B—K 2 (14QxBch_ |14B—R3 
7P—Q4 7 Castles 15 BxB (15 PxB 
8 B—Q3 8 B—KKt5 |16R—B6  |16K—Kt2 


White mates in three moves (d). 

(a) B—Q Kt 5 would have been much better. The exchange 
of Knights not only weakens Black’s position, but strengthens 
that of his adversary. 

(L) Very ingeniously taking advantage of his opponent’s 
inferior move. Black no doubt intended to protect his King’s 
side by B—Kt 3. 

(c) He might have played K—Kt sq or K—Kt 3, but with no 
better result. 

(d) By QxP ch, followed by Q—Kt 5 ch, and R—R 6 mate. 


THE MANCHESTER TOURNAMENT. 

THE Congress of the British Chess Association, which 
commenced at Manchester, on Monday, August 25th, and 
terminated a fortnight later was exceptionally interesting and 
attracted for chess and chess players an amount of public 
attention such as does not often fall to their share. Not only 
was the Lecture Hall of the Manchester Athenzeum, where the 
tournament was held, crowded with visitors, but the press 
throughout the country supplied the public daily with critical 
and descriptive notices ofthe play. In these circumstances 
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ardent admirers of chess may well discern an_ increasing: 
popularity for their game. It had been at first intended to 
limit the number of competitors in the International Masters’ 
‘Tournament to sixteen, but there being twenty entries the 
committee wisely decided not to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of declaring that any of the applicants were not 
strong enough to play. The result justified their action for 
the new-comers made very creditable scores, one of them— 
Tinsley—being actually among the prize winners. The 
players included several foreigners of high European celebrity 
as well as all the most prominent English experts. Of the 
foreign players no doubt Dr. Tarrasch and Herr Schallopp came 
with the highest reputations. These two gentlemen, it may be 
mentioned, are both amateurs, the former being a medical 
practitioner in Nuremburg, while the latter occupies an important 
post under the German Government. They are, however, very 
different as regards their method of play. Tarrasch is one of 
the most accomplished living exponents of the modern school 
which advocates a safe style of play, always retaining the 
power to draw and risking nothing in attack. Schallopp, on 
the other hand, like the best players of the last generation, 
looks out for brilliant and dashing coups rather than for the 
accumulation of small advantages. It is, therefore, almost 
needless to say that his play is much more pleasing to the 
onlookers than the profound combinations of Tarrasch. But the 
results shows that a beautiful style unless accompanied by depth 
and steadiness does not win in tournaments; for while Tarrasch 
took the first prize, Schallopp was not even placed, and this not- 
withstanding that the latter gained some of the most sparkling 
victories that the contest produced. Blackburne who was second, 
is justly entitled to be called The English Champion. During 
his long career he has taken part in many tournaments, and 
when not first he has never failed to attain some measure of 
success. He played many beautiful games during the Manchester 
ineeting, and it is a source of general satisfaction to find hin 
still in such goed form. Mackenzie and Bird, both of whom 
are “ heroes of a hundred fights,” tied for the third and fourth 
prizes, notwithstanding that they were seriously handicapped 
by ill-health. Mackenzie in particular suffered greatly from 
exhaustion towards the close of the tournament, and lost several! 
games through physical fatigue. Next came Mason and 
Gunsberg, who tied for the fifth and sixth places. The former 
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at first improved on some of his previous performances but 
full away towards the end, Gunsberg, on the other hand, played 
much below his form in the beginning of the contest but im- 
proved later. The seventh prize was divided between ‘Tinsley, 
Von Scheve,and Alapin. ‘Tinsley, who had never before 
played in a great tournament, surprised everyone by the in- 
genuity and perseverance that he displayed. Von Scheve is 
«a German, and Alapin a Russian amateur. Both of them are 
enthusiastic lovers of the game, and the latter especially showed 
un aptitude for first-class chess, which had it been propm- 
tionately combined with steadiness and perseverance would 
undoubtedly have secured for him one of the foremost prizes. 
The final score of the Tournament was as follows:— 

Tarrasch 153, Blackburne 124, Mackenzie 12, Bird 12, Guns- 
berg 114, Mason 114, Alapin 11, Von Scheve 11, Tinsley 11, 
Taubenhaus 103, Schallopp 10, Gunston 9, Lee 9, Mortimer 8}, 
Owen 74, Miiller 7, Thorold 6, Locock 54, Van Vliet 5, Gossip 4. 

The Minor Tournament was won by Mr. D. Y. Mills, who 
thus holds the Amateur Championship Cup for a year. The 
scores were Mills 9, Ranneforth 8, Lambert 74, Schott 7, Mar- 
riott 7, Gibbons 6, Lennox 54, Spens 43, Jones 44, Hall 4, Miss 
Thorold 3, Burdgett 0. 

The great success of the meeting makes it a subject of con- 
gratulation to all concerned. 


CUR COMPETITIONS. 

The quarterly Competitions that we announced have been so 
disappointing in their results, that I cannot recommend anyone 
as having earned the prizes offered for the best problem, and 
the best game, there having been only four Competitors in these 
two departments combined, 

Some slight Competition was, however, evoked in the Solu- 
tion department, and the prize of Half-a-Guinea has, therefore, 
been awarded to JAMES KISTRUCK, 84, Shoreditch, E., who sent in 
the best set of solutions, and criticisms for the quarter. 

















THE HAIR. 
MRS. FAIRBANKS, 


16, NORTH AUDLEY STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE. 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE. 
‘ ay BS FAIRBANKS will continue, at the above address, her successful treatment 
of the 
UNEQUALLED TONICS for promoting a wealth of hair and to arrest its 
anes off. 

ECIALTIES in TINTING Grey Hair in Golden, Auburn, Chestnut, Dark Brown, 
and Black, are PERSONALLY applied by Mrs. FATRBANKS as heretofore, all of which are 
Gaapates perfectly harmless—no PEROXIDE, LEAD, MERCURY, or SULPHUR being 
use 

To meet the requirements of Country patrons, a lock of hair and the name of the 
shade desired is necessary. 
CONSULTATION 11 To 4 o’CLOCK (Saturdays 2). 
WOOD VIOLET LUSTRINE, GLORINE, 
BERNHARDT RESTORER (perfect tonic). 
CRISPINE CURLING FLUID (resists damp). 





DANDRUFFINE. Price List ON APPLICATION. 
CARPETS Vi APLE x BEDSTEADS 
CARPETS BEDSTEADS 
0,000 in Stock 
ers TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, eam os, Oa, 
Catalogues LONDON. Catalogues 
Free. The Largest FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT in the World. Free. 
MAPLE & co. CARPETS. | MAPLE &CO. PAPERHANGINGS. 
MAPLE & Co. NEW DESIGNS. | MAPLE & co. PAPERHANGINGS. 


RUSSELS CARPETS.— MAPLE & 
CO. have always in Stock Brussels APERHANGINGS — MAPLE & CO. 
Carpets made to stand the test of daily use, are now showing the NEW PRO- 
both as regards texture and colourings. In | DUCTIONS for 1890. Man, of the Patterns 
fact, their carpets for hard street-like wear have | are simply charming, while some at even 


become almost proverbial. ls. 6d. per piece are so cleverly designed as 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET- LIKE to be scarcely distingui:hable from woven fabrics. 
WEAR.— MAPLE & CO.’S No. Very pretty Papers for smaller rooms at from 
quality is an extra stout Brussels Carpet, a | $e, per piece of 12 yds. Samples per Parcel 


able for rooms where there is constant tread, and 
woven with regard to durability rather than JAPANESE PAPERS 


Soe < costae. A Canpes of - grade, | 10,000 
with border, 9ft. by 9ft., can be had for 40s. Pieces 
ARPETS FOR HARD STREET-LIKE | J4PANESE PAPERS. in Stock, 


WEAR.— The “Maple” Brand | 
Brussels Carpet is a special extra quality, made | FAPANESE PAPERS. 
of selected yarns, and in all the new designs and | In original native designs; also repro- 
colgarine. - Taste — wontertl ductions of the English and Continental schools, 
replications of famous Eastern Carpets. 18 | as well as old Cordova leather, by native artists. 
quality cannot fail to afford permanent satisfac- | These Papers are remarkable alike for their full 
tion in use. low-toned colours and distinctive originality, 
aaress FOR HARD STREET-LIKE | affording agrecable surprises of effect, and much 
V EAR.—Saxony Carpets are strongly | appreciated for wall hangings and other decora- 
recommend alike for their richness of ee. tive purposes. 
elegance of design, and wear-resisting qualities. , 
Messrs. Maple & Co. laid some miles of this APANESE PAPERS. ee = 
fabric in the Hotel Métropéle, the First Avenue, MAPLE & CU.’S have a distinct sani- 
tary value, as their firm lacquered surface does 


and the Great Eastern Hotels, ere it can 

always be seen by Visitors. MAPLE & CO., | not absorb dust or contagious atoms, while they 
European and Oriental Carpet W arehouse. =—ady Fay Goenee, and was yetein 
eir auty long after other papers have had to 
FURNITURE for EXPORTATION, be replaced—-MAPLE & CU., Japanese Paper 

ISITORS as well as MERCHANTS are | VS722oUs® 

as wellas MER ANTS | 

INVITED to inspect the LARGEST ween ikyy OF JAPANESE PAPERS, 
TUES BEING ESTABLISHMENT in the MAPLE & CO. IMPURT JAPANESE 
ORLD. Hundreds of thousands of p unds’ 
ban of Furniture, Bedsteads, Carpets, Curtains, 
&c., all ready for immediate shipment. Having 
large space, all g: ods are packed on the premises 
by experienced packers; very essential when 
fhe are for exporta ion to ensure safe delivery. 
he reputation of helf a century. Caseiagess | 


PAPERS direct from the isJand in very large 
quantities, thus saving intermediate profits, so 
be they are able to offer them at much lower 
- ces than usual. Maple & Co.'s variety, too, is 
y far the largest in the kiv gdom, and intending 
purchasers should see the collection or write for 
9m MAPLE & CO., Tottenham Court 
oad, London, Paris, and Smyrna. 











NEW BOOKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


Fluthors’ Co-operative Publishing 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
20 & 22, ST. BRIDE STREET, LONDON. 





Feap. 8vo, 214 pp., bound in parchment, 3s. 6d. 


A Book of Vagrom Men and Vagrant Thoughts. 
By ALFRED T. STORY, Author of “ Fifine,” “Only Half a Hero,” etc. 

“The author can fairly claim for these essays that they are original, and not the 
gleanings from libraries which fill up a considerable portion of so many modern collec- 
pone of essays. The pretty volume contains many happily conceived ideas.”—Morning 

ost. 


Crown 8vo, 224 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
After Shipwreck. 


By J. A. OWEN, Author of “‘ Candalaria,” Editor of ‘‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream,” etc. 

“* We have not for a long time seen a book which is so pervaded with evangelical 
religion, and in which, nevertheless, that religion seems so unobtrusive.”—Spectator. 

“A volume of well-told tales of adventure, narrated with a graphic simplicity 
which impresses the reader with a conviction of their absolute truth.”—Morning Post. 





Crown 8vo., 192 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
The Education of Man and other Essays. 
By JOHN GEORGE SPEED. 
** Unmistakably prove that he is a man of independent and reflective mind, who has read widely, 
meditated much, and has a consi terable gift of expressing his ideas. Mr. Speed says a great many 


things that are worth remembering, and contrives to present each of his subjects in a light which is 
at least relatively new.”— Svottish Leader. 








Crown 8vo., 240 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 
Harness for a Pair; or, Paying for One’s Opinion. 
By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of “John Williams, the Martyr of Polynesia,” etc. 


* Into a small volume of 240 pages Mr. Ellis has contrived to compress matter for a dozen distinct 
novels ; almost every one of his brief paragraphs contains materials for a chapter.”—Scottish Leader 





Crown 8vo., 224 pp., cloth, gilt, i/lu-trated, 2s. 6d. 


The Messages of Christ. 
By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author of “ Har: ess for a Pair,” “John Williams,” etc. 
“a sary out of the common track, and rich with the spoils of wide reading and judicious quota- 
tion. Ina few lines one gets more striking things than most divines afford us in ten times as mauy 
yages.”—Sword and Trowel. 





Fcap 8vo., 140 pp., vellum boards, gilt lettering, 2s. 6d. 


Carmina Silvule. 
Poems Original and Translated. 
By JAMES AMBROSE STORY, B.A. 
“The verse is graceful and the ideas are always pleasant, and at times expressed with much 
felicity."—Erening News. 
Feap 8vo., limp cloth boards, gilt lettering. 2s. 6d. 
Songs and Poems. 
By C. W. GRACE, late of New Zealand. 

* Exhibits a good deal of genuine hnumour.”—Scottish Leader. 
* Verses full of honest feeling and sincerity.”"— Manchester Guardian. 





2 vols., 8vo, 12s. 


Fifine: A Novel. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 
“The Herr Professor is charming: a learned man wi'h the simplicity of a child, whose active 
philanthropy and sympathy with his fellow men of «ll classes have not been crushed by his hard 
struggle with poverty.’—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vv, 360 pp., parchment, gilt edges, gel lettering, 7s. 6d. 


The Girdle of the Globe, 


Or the Voyage of Mister Mucklemouth; being a Poe descriptive of Toil and Travel round the 
Worl¢—in Ten Cantos. 


By RALPH. With Frontispiece. 


























SHILLING BOOKS with IUustrated Paper Covers. 


No. 1. A Manchester Shirtmaker. 
A Realistic Story of To-day. 
By JOHN LAW, Author of “Captain Lobe,” “ Ou: of Work,” “ A City Girl,” 


“Itis a powerfully drawn picture of the struggles for life amongst the poorest classes se our great 
cities.”"— North British Daily Mail. 


No. 2. The Old Corner Shop. 
A Manchester Story. 
By ALFRED T. STORY, Author of “ Fifine,” “A Book of Vagrom Men,” etc. 
** Much genuine power and enfcrced humour.”—Saturday / eview. 
“ It is a pleasantly written story, of an interest that is quiet until near the close, and always well 
sustained.”—Scotsman. 


No. 3. A City Girl. 
A Realistic Story. 
By JOHN LAW, Author of ‘‘ A Manchester Shirtmaker,” “Captain Lobe,” etc. 
“Skill in plot-construction, a thoro nigh sympathy with his characters, «nd an honest indignation 
at the realism he portrays, have won Mr. Law a well-deserved uccess.”"— Literary |) or d. 


“Some of Mr. Law's social and psycuological photographs would do credit to George Eliot, or 
any standard novelist or essayist.”— The Echo. 





No. 4. The Christ in London. 
And other Poems. 
By TRISTRAM ST. MARTIN. 


* This novel theme is told in language at once bold, picture:que and elegant. There are biting 
satire, fierce denunciation, and lofty yearnings. Keynol ds’ Ne. spaper. 





No 5. Gentleman Jack. 
By M. L. TYLER, Author of ‘* Lost Identities,” “Anne Boleyn, a Tragedy,” etc. 





No. 6. A Bad Name. 
A True Story of London Life. 
By JAMES J. ELLIS, Author :f ‘* Harness for a Pair,” ‘‘ Messages of Christ,” etc. 


Feap 8vo., 200 pp., limp boards, 1s. 


Lulu; or, Child Life in Jerusalem. 
By LYDIA M. VON FINKELSTEIN. 
Seconp Epirion. 
** All who have heard Miss Von Finkel-tein’s addr: sses on Eastern manners and customs will 


turn with interest to this story of child-life in Jerusalem, which is full of interesting detail.”— 
Methodist Limes. 








Paper covers, 8vo, 1s. ; : cloth, ‘Qs. 


Only Half a Hero. 


A Tale of the Franco-German War. 
By ALFRED T. STORY. 
‘In the love tale, ‘Only Half a Hie ‘ro,’ Mr. Story incorporates some of the most thrilling inci- 
dents of the Franco-German War.”—Ozxjord Curonicle. 





Crown aa 152 pp., atemed paper covers, 1s. 


The Ghost of Passy, 
By Captain GEO. T. FIGHTON. 
Second EpITIon. 


“ The writer tells his thrilling story in g: od and vigorous language, and the interest which begins 
with the first page is sustained to the last.'— Brighion Gazette. 





Crown S8vo, about 300 pp., cloth boards, gilt, 6a. 


Ashes : A Romance. 


By HUME NISBET, Author of “ Life and Nature Studies,” “‘ Eight Bells,” “‘ Memories of the 
Months,” ** Doctor Bernard St. Vincent,” etc, 





Crown 8vo, about 200 pp., paper covers, 1s. 
Life in Utopia. 
By JOHN PETZLER. 


Royal 8vo., 96 pp., paper covers 18, 6d., cloth boards, 3s. 
The Face as Indicative of Character, 


Illustrated by upwards of 120 portraits and cuts. 
Ecited Ly ALFRED T. STORY. 





AvutTHors’ Co-oPpERATIVE PUBLISHING Company, LIMITED, 
20 & 22, St. Bride Street, E.C. 








CHAPPELL & G0.5 


PIANOFORTES. 
GOLD MEDAL and 1st AWARD MELBOURNE EXHIBITION. 


Students’ Pianos - : from 16 Guineas. 
Pianinos With Iron Frames = - » WW yy 
Iron Framed Cottage Pianos  - ie 
Qverstrung and Upright Grand Pianos ,, 86 ,, 
Horizontal Grand Pianos - ee OF 


Pianofortes, Harmoniums, and American Organs by the best Makers for 
Sale, Hire, or on the Three Years’ System. 








Agents for Chickering & Sons Celebrated American Pianofortes, and 
Clough & Warren’s American Organs. 








ILLUSTRATED LISTS POST FREE. 


60, NEW BOND STREET. City Branch: 45, POULTRY. 


WOMAN. 


WEEKLY. ONE PENNY. 








THE 


Best and Cheapest All-round Newspaper for Women. 
WOMAN gives 


All the latest Society and general news. 
Special short, crisp articles on subjects of interest to women. 


Hints on dress, preservation of health and beauty, domestic manage- 
ment, investments, bread-winning, amusements, and travel. 


Cuttings from the best American and Continental Journals. 


Original and smart criticisms of men and women, pictures, books, 
plays, and music. Answers to correspondents, 


Lonpon: 26, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 




















PETER ROBINSON, 


Oxford St. and Regent St. 
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EVERYTHING FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Clothing. Gents’ Outfitting. 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, CARPETS, BEDSTEADS AND 
FANCY FURNITURE. 





PATTERNS AND FASHION-BOOK FREE. 


PETER ROBINSON. 

















fn view of the boast made by the makers of certain 
FOODS, as to the number of Medals they have ob- 
tained, 


Mr. P. J. RUMNEY 


(the Proprietor) 
desires it to be understood that, owing to the unsatis- 
factory way in which Medals have often been awarded, 
he prefers to devote his money, time and energy, in 
preparing a really pure and thoroughly cooked preparation, 
and relies upon the unbought testimony of the public, 


which pronounces 


DR. RIDGE’S cooxeo FOOD 


TO BE 


THE BEST THE WORLD PRODUCES. 





